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HERE is little news this week from Paris, but we see reason to 

believe that the French Government is a good deal preoccupied 
with Spanish affairs. ‘The German Government is urgent, not to 
say peremptory, in its demands that the French frontier should 
be closed, and Marshal MacMahon has no reason for wishing 
success to Don Carlos; but with almost the whole Spanish 
frontier in Carlist hands, the difficulty of watching, through un- 
willing agents, hereditary smugglers, who know every pass and 
are Carlists to a man, is almost insuperable. The tone of the 
German Consuls, too, is said to be a little difficult to bear, 
as are the hints, probably unfounded, but still constant, of 
heavier demands yet to come. The Bidassoa frontier is a 
dangerous point when the mouth of the river is guarded by boats 
neither Spanish nor French, and the shores belong to both nations, 
and altogether, Versailles is required to show a very exemplary 
patience. The Marshal’s position is not less perplexing if, as we 
more than suspect, the Carlists would rather see Germany inter- 
vene than not, and so acquire the credit of being the most truly 
‘national ” party of the three. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to give an idea of the military 
position of the Carlists, which may be briefly described as im- 
proving, but improving mainly from the inaction and half-hearted- 
ness of the Republican authorities. ‘The War Department at 
Madrid seems inefficient, the Ministers are all intriguing for 
power, and there are causes of weakness obvious within the army 
itself. One of these we believe te be positive want of men, the 
nunber of efficient soldiers on the Ebro being greatly reduced by 
fatigue, fever, and want of spirits. Another is the choice of 
Generals for political reasons only; and a third is the want of 
unity of opinion between the professional officers and their men. 
The former are, as a body, Alphonsist, and though they 
are true to their colours, cannot bring themselves to display the 
kind of energy which makes a Republican army really formidable. 
They will fight, but they will not work, and to bring their raw 
levies into fighting trim in face of an adventurous enemy, it is 
necessary that they should work, and work with a will, eight hours 
aday. All this while, the commissariat is in such a muddle that 
any troops but the Spanish would consider themselves starved. 
The nation wants a stronger man at the top, who can bring him- 
self to work energetically at details. 


Telegrams from Madrid of the 3rd inst. report’ that Marshal 
Zabala, who had quitted his command to confer with the 
Government, has provoked a ‘complete Ministerial crisis” 
ending in the appointment of S. Sagasta to the Premiership. 
This change, if correctly reported, is not one of mere names. 
8. Sagasta is a strong Conservative, with no scruples, and a pro- 
found belief that Spain must be governed rigorously from the 
centre. If he can hold power, the defeat of the Carlists will be 
followed either by a Dictatorship or by a Restoration, effected 
through a movement by the Army. ‘The names of his col- 
leagues are not yet announced, but it will, we imagine, be found, 
when the list is published, that the Ministries of War, Marine, 
and the Interior are all Conservatives, that the Minister of 





Finance cannot raise money, and that the Minister of the Colonies 
is an advocate of gradual emancipation and compensation to the 
owners, —in other words, that emancipation is postponed 
sine die. 


The Chinese certainly appear to be preparing for war with the 
Japanese. They are collecting an army estimated to number 
40,000 men, are gathering transports, and have given £200,000 for 
an ironclad belonging to the King of Denmark. Cannon, guns, 
and powder are being forwarded to the coast, and the idea at Pekin 
is believed to be that during the stormy season the army may be 
thrown upon Formosa before the two Japanese ironclads can 
interfere effectually. In that case, the position of the Japanese 
would be perilous, as the Chinese, though possibly not their equals 
in battle, would be more numerous, would have European advice, 
and would have the assistance of at least a portion of the 
islanders, who are indisposed to yield to Japanese invasion. ‘The 
Chinese Government, moreover, has more command of money 
than its rival, and money in any partly maritime war will tell 
heavily. The finance of the Empire is still an obscure subject, 
but the Pekin Treasury has certainly no external debt—there is a 
floating debt of some sort—has £3,000,000 a year from customs— 
good, solid coin—and receives a heavy tribute from the provinces, 
which being in excess of all expenses, is available for war. It is 
hard to fix the precise amount which reaches the Pekin Treasury, 
but the Government has never been seriously impeded in its 
military operations by want of cash. 


Mr. Watkin Williams has been delivering a curious speech at 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, about Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. 
He is a “candid friend” of his own leader, and for the nonce 
rather a cordial admirer of his rival, whose Church Regulation 
Bill he cordially approves. His objection to Mr. Gladstone is 
that he will do everything himself, and thus ‘stunts and para- 
lyses his subordinates.” This was one reason why there was no 
great man ready to take Mr. Gladstone’s place; he would let 
nobody do anything. Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, spoke 
very rarely, and wished to see what the young statesmen were 
made of, and in Mr. Williams's belief, had trusted Lord 
Sandon with the Education Bill in order to give him a chance. 
He asserted that Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Hardy 
were trying to force on an educational and clerical policy which Mr. 
Disraeli disliked, and prophesied that before Easter there would 
be a complete reconstruction of the Cabinet, ‘upon some other 
basis, probably a more enlarged, and perhaps a more liberal basis.” 
That speech delivered on the borders of Flintshire will, we hope, 
reach Mr. Gladstone, for it must give him some little consolation. 
He did not make a blunder in giving Sir W. Harcourt the Solicitor- 
Generalship. The other man would have contemned party disci- 
pline just as openly, and would not have given him anything like 
such an opportunity of putting him down, That ‘ steam-ham- 
mer,” no doubt, as Mr. Watkin Williams says, can crush a nut, 
but fluids, sour milk included, do not go to be crushed, 


We criticise elsewhere the measures adopted by the Italian 
Government for the restoration of order in Sicily, where the 
Maffia, the secret organisation of criminals, has recently reduced 
public justice to a farce, but we must add here that no system 
can be fully successful until the agrarian laws have been reformed. 
The land is held in enormous blocks, fettered by entails, and worked 
through bailiffs instead of tenants, the wretched labourers herding 
in the towns. There are not even villages near their work for 
them to live in, and they are dependent on absentee landlords to 
an extent which no Southern labourer will endure. They are 
therefore friends of the brigands, even when they do not join 
them, and will remain friends until entails are abolished, tenant- 
right established, and the purchase of land made at all events 
remotely possible. All these things could be done without in the 
slighest degree diminishing the incomes of the landowners, who 
do not want to live on their estates, but spend their great re- 





venues in the cities, sometimes well, sometimes badly, but always 
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on objects which do not benefit the labourer. It is from this 
side, the wants of the labourers without land, and not from the 
ideas of the artisans, that revolution in Htaly is to be apprehended. 


We are happy to perceive that Sir Arthur Phayre, the first 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, has accepted the Governor- 
ship of the Mauritius. Sir Arthur is less known in this country 
than his merits deserve, but in India he is recognised as an 
administrator of the best sort, one who can not only govern by 
his own ability and force of character, but who can found 
institutions which make government easier to his suecessors. A 
patient, observant, but decided man, he is exactly fitted to 
deal with the present situation in the island, where three, 
or rather four peoples, English, French, Negroes, and 
Indians, are trying to find some easy modus vivendi, and 
not quite succeeding in finding it. Sir Arthur Phayre will, we 
doubt not, secure the honest observance of the planters’ contracts 
with the coolies—at present the grand grievance—the abso- 
lute equality of all colours before the law, and the sanitary 
reforms essential to make Port Louis a habitable place of residence. 
If he can also reform the magistracy, or supersede it by a regular 
civil service, he will do much, we suspect, to render the future of 
the island secure. An ‘indigo riot,” as it is called in India— 
that is, an insurrection against oppressive contracts—would in the 
Mauritius be rather a formidable thing. 





The papers publish full accounts of the Confirmation of the 
eldest son of the Crown Prince of Germany, which took place at 
Berlin on the ist inst., and was attended by all members 
of the Protestant branch of the Hohenzollerns. There was 
nothing particularly interesting in the ceremony, but the young 
Prince read a confession of faith composed by himself, which, if 
he really composed it, might be interesting. We are told nothing 


about it, however, except that it described ‘‘ Protestant tenets in | 


plain and earnest words, betraying at moments the ardour of a 
lofty and elevated mind.” Loftiness in Princes, one perceives, is 
not always elevated. Perhaps the most noteworthy incident in 
the affair was that the Lutheran clergyman who performed the 
ceremony took as the text for his address, ‘‘ Fight the good 


have such great need to ponder,—“ All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” 


to aid the independence of Cuba, and “ proposes to subscribe to 
that object one million dollars.” Spanish-America has very little 
to gain by aiding Cuba, but it hasa very keem hatred and fear of 
Spaim, which it suspects of a design to reconquer the old posses- 
sions of the kingdom across the seas. This certainly was the 
motive of Spanish policy with regard to the Mexican expe- 
dition, and the Republics might be pleased to punish their 
old foe by depriving her of the last of her Transatlantic 
dependencies. The alliance, however, essential to the pur- 
pose, has still to be formed, and when it ig formed, will 
scarcely be strong enough to sweep the Gulf of the Spanish 
squadrons, the only effectual form of rendering aid to Cespedes, 
Large sums of money might bring American adventurers into the 
field under Peruvian or Chilian flags, but Spanish-Ameriea has no 
spare funds available for such a purpose. Lord Dundonalds are 
not to be found every day. 


The Commission of great officials ordered to inquire into the 
affairs of Guzerat has reported against the present Guico- 
war. He is accused of wild extravagance, misgovernment, and 
oppression, and the Viceroy has warned him, according to a 
telegram in the Times of Monday, that if great improvement is 
not manifested before the close of 1875, he will be deposed, “in 
the interest of his people, and for the peace and security of the 
empire.” There is, by all accounts, but little chance of 
substantial improvement. Were the Guicowar merely the 
indolent debauchee he is described, a good Dewan might 
reform the State; but he was years in prison, his head 
seems turned by his elevation to the throne, and he has a 
fancy that he ought to be regarded as the first of Sovereigns, 
| He demands precedence even of the Viceroy, and is little likely 
' to submit his will to that of any Minister. Should it be neces- 
| sary to carry out the threat now published, it will be necessary 








| to find a successor, a task of some difficulty if, as we believe to 
be the case, Mulharrao is the last of his dynasty. 


A private Act of Parliament, as unwieldy in dimensions as the 
person to whose misdeeds it owes its origin, was passed during 
| last Session, and has now been printed by the Queen’s Printers, 


the Tichborne and Doughty estates, to discharge the costs of the 
defence against the ‘‘ Claimant.” ‘lhe settlement of the estates, 
which commences nearly seventy years ago, is strict, and of 


fight of faith,” and not the text which members of this vm Its object is to authorise the raising of money on the security of 
| 
| 
| 


Sir Edward Watkin has been in a high state of indignation at 
the rough criticism that he has received from the Press. His 
proposal to abolish the workmen’s trains on the South-Eastern 
Railway is justified, he contends, by expediency and economical 
considerations, and he has been denounced as if he had proposed 
some outrageous act of oppression. Some time ago, the Company 
thought it well to solicit the patronage of the working-men of 
London, and as Woolwich, Charlton, Blackheath, Plumstead, and 


other suburbs have plenty of small houses to let at a cheap | 


rate, when the South-Eastern line offered to carry third-class 
passengers into London by six o’clock in the morning, and to take 
them back to their suburban homes any time after four o’cloek 
in the afternoon for a fivepenny fare, the boon was eagerly 
grasped at. The Company cannot complain that their 
trains have been unprofitable; they have, in fact, been more 
than filled, and two have lately been run every day, instead of 
the one promised, to meet the increasing traffic. But Sir E. 
Watkin alleges that the contract te carry the workmen at the rate 
fixed is not a paying one for the Company. Whatthen? Has 
the Company a right to induce numbers of working-men to leave 
London and settle in Woolwich or the neighbourhood, with the 
full belief that they would be carried in and out of the town, to 
and from their work, for a moderate sum, aud then to withdraw 
the privileges which tempted so many hard-working people to change 
their dwelling-places, and to undertake new responsibilitics ? The 
fact is that the Companies, not very long ago, were alarmed by the | 
general outcry at their reckless demolition of working-men’s 
houses under the compulsory powers of their private Acts, and | 
offered them workmen's trains as in some measure equivalent. | 
Now, when they want to coerce the Government into giving up | 
the passenger duty, they threaten to withdraw from their bar- 
gain. The question is whether it is fair that they should do so, 
without any consideration for the people whom they have 
attracted to the North-Kent suburbs, and who have rented | 
houses there, on the faith of what everyone believed to be a 
permanent contract. 

The Times publishes a telegram from Rio Janeiro stating that 
Chili is anxious for a Spanish-American Congress, and that | 
‘* Lima” —i.e., we presume, the Government of Peru—has decided ' 


course no provision was made for the supply of ready money that 
was required to repel the audacious attacks of Arthur Orton. 
When the rights of the infant heir were attacked, the trustees 
had no option but to fight, and from the collapse of their assailant 
they had no pecuniary recompense to expect. No indemnity was to 
be recovered from the Claimant when his mask of good birth 
and breeding was stript off, and he was discovered to be the 
Wapping butcher after all, But the task of proving this cost 
the Tichborne family a sum of more than £90,000, as was ascer- 
tained and settled by the Court of Chancery a few months ago,— 
not to speak of the immense sum which the Government had 
afterwards to expend in bringing the impostor to justice. The 
expenses are to be raised out of the value of the estates by trustees 
appointed under the Act, and it cannot be denied that the charge 
laid upon this family by the daring aggression of Orton is a heavy 
one. It shows, indeed, that every one who owns property is still 
exposed to the chances of private war in its defence, and if the 
aggressor be a penniless adventurer, the loss may be serious, and 
even crushing. People with great estates ought to be eager law- 
reformers. 





The Pall Mall Gazette has a valuable article on the “ mean 
whites ” of India, the children of poor Europeans, or half-castes, 
who are becoming numerous, and for whom there is no place in 
the Imperial system. There are colleges for them, notably the great 
Doveton College in Calcutta, and they have the same right to 
education as Hindoos or Mohammedans; but their parents are 
too poor to pay high fees, and too proud to send them to be 
taught with natives. Great numbers of them, therefore, grow up 
ignorant and vicious. They will not take domestic service, they 
are distrusted and disliked by the educated Europeans, and utterly 





| despised by the natives for their want of morale. ‘They become, 


therefore, utterly bad—worse, probably, than any class in Europe 
—and in the course of years may prove an unendurable element 
in society. The best thing that could happen to them would be 
to put them through the military mill, using them as acclimatised 
sappers and miners; but the Government would hesitate at that 
step, and it can try no other. It has no right to deport men who 
are as “native” as any Hindoos, and no power of finding separate 
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education or maintenance for classes who have no claim, except | not only in range, but in comparative accuracy. The 


their nominal creed, to any privileges which natives do not enjoy. 


The President of the United States has made up his mind that 
he cannot allow Republican institutions to be imperiled in the 
Southern States of the Union, and acting on the clause of the 
Constitution which gives him the power to interfere in extreme 
cases, he has authorised Mr. Belknap, the Secretary for War, to 
order the Federal forces to be in readiness to interfere whenever 
the whites and the negroes come into violent collision. It is 
noticeable, however, that the President has, at the same 
time, instructed Mr. Belknap to take the opinion of the 
Attorney-General on the legal and constitutional line of action. 
‘The Federal power, it must be remembered, has already inter- 
yened in Arkansas and Louisiana, and whatever political 
mischief the intervention may have done, the public peace has, 
up to the present at least, been kept; and that is the first neces- 
sity everywhere. The American Government cannot allow Civil 
war to recommence in deference to a constitutional etiquette. 
The Ohio Republican Convention takes special notice in its 
“platform” of the troubled condition of the South, and 
«denounces ” the recent outrages, but does not, so far as we can 
gather from the brevity of a cable telegram, fix the blame for 
the disorders upon either of the hostile factions. 


The new Licensing Act will fairly stand a comparison, in the 
refinements of verbal ambiguity, with any of our recent curiosities 
of draughtsmanship. The time that was spent in the House of 
Commons in discussing what should be considered ‘populous 
places” was wasted, and at last it was determined to evade the 
difficulty of definition by shifting the responsibility of settling 
the matter to the magistrates. This was precisely a parallel case 
to what had been found most objectionable, or, at all events, been 
assailed with the greatest number of objections, in Mr. Bruce’s 
Act. It was thought inadvisable to give the magistrates the 
power to fix the hours of public-house closing at their 
pleasure, and accordingly the hours were fixed by Mr. 
Cross’s Act. But the wider extension of time was conceded 
only to ‘‘ populous places,” and the local magistrates have a dis- 
cretion to declare a place ‘‘ populous” or not as they please, when 
it does not happen to be an “ urban sanitary district.” Many 
considerable country towns, however, are not organised as urban 
sanitary districts, while some small villages are. If, therefore, the 
magistrates refuse, as they have done in Bucks, to declare any 
places “‘ populous,” only the “urban sanitary districts ” can come 
within the scope of the rule permitting the public-houses to re- 
main open till eleven at night. Some absurd and aggravating 
anomalies are thus produced, and next session will probably see 
Mr. Cross’s Act exposed to as withering a fire of criticisms as ever 
assailed Mr. Bruce's. 


The Committee of Investigation of Plymouth Church have 
aequitted Mr. Beecher. 





The Times calls attention to one of the most. serious defects in 
‘our Army system, the determination of the Horse Guards to pass 
over the Scientific Services in selections for command. There are 
now 8,016 officers in the British Army, and of these 1,394 are 
Artillery, and 823 Engineers,—2,217 in all, or more than a fourth 
of the whole number. Nevertheless, of the thirty-two commands 
now given to Generals, the Artillery hold only three, and the 
Engineers none,—the Scientific Services getting less than a tenth, 
instead of more than a fourth, their proper share. The injustice is 
attributed to the fact that the Artillery and Engineers are under 
the Board of Ordnance, instead of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and that may have had some effect ; but more is due, we suspect, 
to the fact that in the Artillery and Engineers Purchase has 
always been unknown. An officer of the Scientific branches 
must be educated, and men who knew nothing but had money 
to buy, naturally hated men who knew much but had not 
necessarily cither cash or birth. So strong is this feeling at the 


Viennese, therefore, declare that Austria has no _artil- 
lery, an assertion which, if she is going to fight Germany, 
would appear to be strictly true,—that is to say, the guns 
might, and probably would be, quite good enough, but the 
Army would not think so, and there might be another panic like 
that caused by the rapid fire of the needle-gun. It will, it is 
said, take £4,000,000 to renew the artillery—a sum which Austria 
could hardly afford—but this must be an exaggeration. 


Legal procedure, so far as it has recently been modified, 
has owed its principal force of direct impulsion to the recom- 
mendations of the Judicature Commission. That body has now 
closed its labours, and presents a scheme for the appointment of 
a Public Prosecutor. The Report does not, however, press this 
particular mode of introducing a change, about which for a long 
time there has been a general agreement among law reformers ; 
and the Lord Chief Justice puts forward a competing scheme of 
his own, of a more stringent and centralised character; and when 
the question comes to be discussed, as we hope it may: be 
next Session, in Parliament, a choice will have to be made 
between these. There can be no question about the propriety 
of entrusting the commencement and conduct of criminal pro- 
ceedings to a public official, instead of to private individuals. 
But the point at which a difficulty arises is when the official pro- 
secutor or his local deputy should interfere. The Scheme sub- 
mitted by the Royal Commission would leave things very 
much as they are at present, in the initial stages. Sir A. Cockburn, 
on the other hand, objects that the uncontrolled management of 
a prosecution should in no case be left to the police, even in the 
early and seemingly most simple operations. To establish a 
numerous and highly-paid staff of officials, who were only to 
interfere after a prisoner had been committed by a magistrate, or 
even after a true bill had been found against him by a grand jury, 
would be to waste public money, without a chance of obtaining 
the advantages that Continental countries, in a simple and direct 
way, enjoy. 


A correspondent of the Times, who writes from Debree, on the 
Sone, and calls himself a canal engineer, states with unusual force 
a problem which is already perplexing the Government of India, 
the rapid increase of population produced by our rule. He points 
out that the native is compelled by custom to marry early, and by 
religion to leave sons; that he cares for little but food, and that he 
will not emigrate. The people, consequently, multiply fast, till 
their are counties in Bengal with more than 500 to the square mile, 
and there is no sign that the process is diminishing in pace. Formerly 
war, pestilence, and famine thinned out the people, but we have 
prohibited war, we resist pestilence—unsuccessfully though, as 
the history of Burdwan shows—and we have this year de- 
feated famine. Increasing food by irrigation only increases 
the mouths to eat it, and of manufactures in any form ex- 
tensive enough to enable the people to import food there is 
little chance. The consequence of this growth of demand, with- 
out any expansion of culturable area, is a gradual rise in the price 
of food, which makes the times seem hard to the people, and 
creates an impression that the foreigners misgovern, or everything 
would net be so dear. The writer has no solution to offer, and 
only states his problem to excite thought. It is one to which 
there is, we believe, no direct answer except this,—that though 
India has no manufactures, she has new cultures ; that the old 
cultures pay better ; that she can import food, as the Government 
importations show, and that by the time the need is sore she will 
be rich enough to do so. 


Some friends of the late Dr. Sumner seem to fancy that we did 
not intend, in our paragraph of last week, to accept Mr. Sumner’s 
refutation of the old story of the Bishop’s marriage. We 
accepted it implicitly, and quoted Sir J. Taylor Coleridge’s evi- 
dence in support, and have nothing to regret, except we should 
have repeated what seems to be an entirely baseless account. At 
the same time, Dr. Sumner’s family will do well to remember that, 





Horse Guards, that the appointment of General Napier to the 
Indian command quite astonished the Army, and was denounced 
in many quarters as a needless concession to public opinion. It 
was as bad as making Von Moltke a Marshal. 


The Viennese are in a great, and it would appear, a just panic 
about the condition of the Austrian artillery. The Minister of 
War had ordered a competition between the bronze guns used in 
the Austrian service, and the steel guns manufactured by 
Herr Krupp. The trial was a careful one, and it was found 
that for every seven marks gained by the bronze guns, the 


owing to the late Bishop's long life, statements which seem to 
them intrusions on private life seem to outsiders fragments of a 
long-past history; and that this particular story was not only 
repeated in the Times, but stated as mere matter-of-fact by the 
organ of the ecclesiastical party to which the late Bishop was 
reputed to belong. We must add, too, that we have seen no 
hint, and certainly repeated none, that Madlle. Maunoir was 
aware in any way whatever of the selfish motive falsely attributed 
to Dr. Sumner for his proposal. 





steel guns gained 170, the difference being enormous, 





Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
















—— 


The King 
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straight to hounds as a professional whip. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. = |G'thuy, the cam cf chine ommie tet doet Ga 


——- 

THE FUTURE OF ROYALTY. 
HE Confirmation of Prince Frederick William Albert Victor 
of Hohenzollern, the eldest son of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, would hardly have been described in such detail, or 
by telegraph, but for the dullness of the season, but still it 
has an interest of a kind for all speculative politicians. The lad 
is the future heir of the greatest throne now existing in the 
world, but it may be forty years before he ascends it, and it is 
difficult to avoid a moment’s speculation whether, when his 
turn has arrived, the throne will be there to receive him. In 
other words, will the extraordinary arrangement under which 
the control, or leadership, or presidency of most European 
States is entrusted to a minute hereditary caste, comprising at 
most only three families—the Catholic House, the Protestant 
House, and the House of Othman—endure through the 
active lives of two more generations? It is the custom of 
the hour to think that it will not, as it is the custom 
of the hour to fancy that Christianity is dying; but we 
are by no means confident that the belief is founded upon 
anything better than an d@ priori assumption that the age, 1.e., 
the general temper of Western mankind, is hostile to hereditary 
claims. No one knows or can know very much of the general 
temper of European péoples, for they have only to-day begun 
to have a chance of displaying a political temper at all. The 
masses have only just begun to will about politics, and nobody 
can pretend to state accurately what their will is,—to assert 
that it is not conservative, or to maintain that the new de- 
positaries of power will not come to much the same conclusions 
as the old depositaries did. We are always hearing of socialism, 
and communism, and the like ; but Jacqueries have occurred 
before without much political result, and after all, outside 
England a heavy majority of the European peoples are in some 
form or other possessed of landed property. They have not shown 
as yet anything like a strong inclination to be rid of individual 
rulers, or except in France, to eject the families which historic 
events have placed in the position of hereditary leaders. Even in 
France, if the eldest Bourbon had been a person of modern 
ideas—a man, for example, like the head of the American 
branch of the Braganzas, the sort of King Mr. Huxley would 
make,—he would be at this moment on a throne, with the 
acquiescence of a large majority of the effective males of France ; 
and that he is not is, after all, very much an accident. His 
cousin of Aumale in his place would have been Sovereign almost 
to acertainty. The peoples may show an active dislike to 
Royalty one day, possibly will show it, but they have hitherto 
been at most undecided, and a very little change might reawaken 
everywhere the loyalty which military success has reawakened 
in Prussia, It is hardly twenty-six years yet since belief in 
the Hohenzollern seemed extinct in Prussia, and now universal 
suffrage returns a nearly unbroken majority of loyalists. The dis- 
position to make new dynasties is no doubt extinct, but then that 
indisposition tends to protect rather than to assail the caste which 
actually possesses sovereign power, the peoples when they elect 
turning to the old race with an impulse which is, we confess, to 
us almost unintelligible. Only one new family now occupies a 
throne, and that—the family of Bernadotte—has been, so to 
speak, adopted and absorbed by the “ European family ;” and 
in all Europe, with its roomful of Pretenders, there is not a 
new man who can be fairly said to be, even secretly, a pretender 
to a throne ; not a General, not a statesman, not a demagogue. 
Bismarck for King is as impossible as Castelar, Gambetta more 
impossible than the Comte de Chambord, Ricasoli as com- 
pletely out of the running for that prize as Marshal von 
Moltke. For all that appears, the caste may endure, if 
it does not perish by decay, and we do not remember 
a time when the signs of decay were less visible to 
ordinary eyes. By all the laws of the physiologists, the 
Royal caste, which intermarries much, which is bred unavoid- 
ably in luxury, and which is at least as dissolute as any 
aristocratic group, ought to be losing its physical vitality, but 
it is not losing it at all. The Sovereigns, actual or potential, 
of Europe would make a formidable squadron of dragoons. 
The Emperor of Germany is perhaps the finest man physically 
who has reigned since Charlemagne. Any Colonel in the 
Guards would accept his son as a most hopeful recruit. His 
nephew, the Red Prince, is as formidable a hussar as ever rode. 
The Emperor of Austria is as stately of presence as an ideal 
King. The eldest Wittelbach is a wild rider, who delights in 
furious midnight galloping. The Prince of Wales, whose 


pedigree stretches, if not to Odin, far past Egbert, rides as 











Charlemagne died, is a successful chamois-hunter, a good 
cavalry officer, and a man for whom danger has an actual 
charm. His eldest son is as strong as himself; and his younger 
son, Amadeo, a man of reckless personal gallantry. The 
eldest Romanoff is almost gigantic, and endures uncomplain- 
ingly fatigues which try the constitutions of his aide-de-camps, 
The Bourbons seem more worn, but one of them, the Due 
d’Aumale, is the very type of the cultivated, but over-stern 
General ; Don Carlos is six feet one; another, Don Carlog’s 
soldier-brother, is a Murat; a third, the Comte d’Eu, is 
believed in Brazil to be a General of unusual capacity ; 
and a fourth served with distinction throughout the 
Franco-German war. It is very well to write about créting, 
but there is no evidence whatever that the Caste ig 
crétin physically, and not much that it is wearing out in 
mind. It is badly bred, no doubt, particularly in Catholic 
countries, and has a certain liability to brain-disease, while 
it is mentally bothered by the clash between modern 
ideas and the ideas it is convenient for a reigning caste to 
hold ; but if the whole of it were shovelled into our own Upper 
House, the Peers as a body would be abler than they are. Few 
of the Royal Families may be able to compare with the great 
statesmen of the world, who are with few exceptions the 
picked men of professions twenty or thirty times more numer- 
ous than the caste; but if we remember the Emperor of 
Germany, his eldest son, the Emperor of Brazil, Archduke 
Albrecht of Austria, the late King of Denmark, the Duc 
d’Aumale, and King Oscar, it seems useless to assert that the 
caste is mentally worn out. They will have strength, if their 
people will let them be, to go on being; and as yet there 
is no proof quite beyond question that their people do. 
not intend to let them be, that they are seriously prepared 
to supersede them by other Chiefs. On the contrary, the 
evidence, though too slight as yet for conclusions, points to 
the theory that they, these Hereditary Royalties, are the only 
chiefs large populations will endure ; that the alternatives lie 
between them and mere officers, selected almost by chance, and 
sent back by popular jealousy very quickly into obscurity. In 
the whole series of Republics now covering both Americas 
outside Brazil, there cannot be said to be a single figure 
occupying anything like the position that, for instance, 
Wellington occupied in this country; not one who is an 
accepted force, a personage whose influence will endure for life, 
Of course institutions can be made to take the place of men, but 
the masses now assuming power may not be more willing than 
the influential classes who preceded them to build those institu- 
tions up, may, on the contrary, be much less willing to take all 
the trouble and make all the sacrifices which impersonal insti- 
tutions involve. The popular notion that they will, may 
prove to be an assumption, resting upon nothing better than 
the fact that for some years past the artisans of cities have 
been very eager for more comfort, and much inclined to think 
that they can secure it, by changing certain political and 
social arrangements which they think stand in their way. 
The artisans of the cities cannot govern Europe, and it is by 
no means proved yet that if their desire for more comfort were 
abated by circumstances, as has been the case to some extent in 
Great Britain, they would remain permanently desirous of a 
change the first steps towards which would intensify all the 
evils of their condition. 

May not, however, to exhaust the speculative possibilities, # 
movement break out within the Royal Caste itself, a sort of 
epidemic of Abdication, produced either by weariness, or dis- 
content, or actual terror of the throne? Weariness was the solu- 
tion of Monarchy imagined many years ago by a clever novelist, 
who predicted that in the year 2,500, or thereabouts, a 
single capitalist would be owner, and therefore ruler of 
the world, and that the Kings would be hampered by 
constitutional etiquettes, till abdication would be a pleasant 
escape from an intolerable position; and there is this to 
justify his idea, that thrones do go begging when their condi- 
tions are unpleasant. Belgium was refused, Greece was refused, 
Spain was refused,—the latter under circumstances which 
made the refusal but little creditable to the refuser. Leopold 
of Coburg refused Belgium for months because of her Constitu- 
tion; Prince Alfred of England refused Greece ; and Ferdinand, 
Ex-King of Portugal, declined Spain, though probably the one 
man in Europe whom Spaniards would have cordially supported. 
But the abdication of a born King has yet to occur, though 
the last King of Denmark who also possessed Schleswig- 
Holstein, threatened to run for President if the Hohen- 
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iiiaian worried him too much. Nobody steps down 
yoluntarily out of his caste, and Kings have quite as 
much pride of caste as other men,—more, because they 
never in their own minds quite sure that their rank is 
not part of a Providential scheme, that, their right of birth is 
not, on some interpretation or other and in some sense, “ divine.” 
Kings hold on very hard, under all circumstances, and would 
hold on, we imagine, even if the Crown ceased to be sufficiently 
or even decently gilded, or if the work were exceedingly severe, 
We could imagine, indeed, a King compelled to do work which 
he could not accomplish, feeling as Lord Althorp used to say 
he felt, and resolving to abdicate ; but before the resolution 
became fixed he would learn to trust some one with the work, 
and patiently to await results. The self-conceit of Kings, 
Prince Bismarck once said, knows no laws. Even Ferdinand 
of Austria thought himself fit to govern, and it is said, re- 
ceived in the Hradschin the news of the cession of Lombardy 
with the malicious remark, that after all his nephew had not 
made so much of his work. As to terror, Kings feel it like 
other people, but they do not often abdicate from fear. The 
certainty of assassination—and as De Quincey has shown, it 
amounted to that—did not diminish the number of candidates 
for the Cesarship of Rome, and the incessant danger in which 
Czars must live has produced no abdication. The caste will 
hold on, we imagine, until opinion is so modified, even in 
armies, that thrones are no longer possible, and the interval may 
easily be long enough to allow two Victors to become crowned 
rulers in Germany and Great Britain. 


are 





CARLISM AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


PANISH affairs pursue their tortuous course, and grow 
daily more bloody and revolting. From the Mediter- 
ranean north of Barcelona, to the Atlantic south of Bayonne, 
not merely partisan warfare, with its inconsequential skirmishes, 
ravages, and burnings, goes on, but wholesale murder colours 
the contest with its ghastly hues. Fair fighting is not likely 
to lose its attractiveness to the bulk of humanity, and the 
ordinary struggles between rival hosts will always excite more 
or less interest; but massacre simply arouses a passion of 
indignant disgust. The example set by Don Carlos when he 
decimated his prisoners and slew Captain Schmidt has been 
improved on by his savage Aidesin Catalonia. Saballs, having 
captured a number of Nationals, consigned eighty-seven Carabi- 
niers to the charge of a wretch named Bru, who led them to 
a lonely mountain village, and there, carrying out his 
instructions, shot them two by two; one account says in pre- 
sence of their wives and children. They offered their 
money,—a futile proceeding. “ Your money is already 
mine,” said Bru; “I want your blood.” Even a priest 
fainted at a deed not exceeded by any atrocity during 
the Reign of Terror. Nor is this, except in its tragic ampli- 
tude, a solitary example of that sanguinary character which, 
greatly to the regret of his Majesty Charles VII. and his 
apologists, the war has assumed. 

Nevertheless, brutal as its warfare may be, Carlism is a 
fact which has to be reckoned with, if only for the reck- 
lessness of human life which Carlist leaders evince. For 
the last three months fortune has favoured Don Carlos’ 
enterprise; the National forces have suffered in various 
ways, and despite recognition, the prospects of the Madrid 
Government were never more gloomy than they are now. 
Whether spurred on by a dread of intervention or not, the 
Pretender’s lieutenants have shown a really striking amount 
of activity, and have exhibited great qualities in partisan war- 
fare. On the other hand, feebleness, an absence of vigilance, 
a want of alert energy, have characterised the Nationals, ever 
since a random shot smote the only capable man who has ap- 
peared of late years to conduct the troops of Spain. The 
actions on the Ebro have redounded to the military credit of 


the Carlist leaders, showing alike prudence and audacity, which | | 
nothing done on the other side since Bilbao was relieved rivals | National array on the Ebro, and push forward to Madrid. 








The incident shows how slackly military duties are conducted 
among the Nationals. A still more convincing proof is 
afforded by the seizure of an engine and train in Miranda 
itself, Zabala’s head-quarters. Twenty men, trained for the 
purpose, swam the Ebro, crept stealthily through the outposts, 
sprang upon an engine-driver jusf’as he was preparing to start 
for Tudela, and compelled him to drive out of the station. 
When the Carlists had got beyond the pickets, they stopped 
the train, tied the telegraphic wires to the carriages, and 
again drove on. In this way more than four miles of 
wires were destroyed, putting a stop to speedy communication 
between Zabala and Moriones. Whether the Carlists held La 
Guardia or abandoned it, we do not know, but a roving party 
has actually crossed the Ebro and levied contributions in 
Haro, a few miles below Miranda ; while a larger force, striking 
in between the two National Generals, has held momentary 
possession of Calahorra, below Logrojio, plundering the Church 
coffers as well as private property. These three expeditions 
suffice to mark the revived vigour breathed into Carlist arms. 
Yet we must remark that if La Guardia has been retained, 
neither Haro nor Calahorra could be held except for a short 
period. The object, besides obtaining the weapons and sinews 
of war, was probably to compel Moriones to abandon the 
valleys of the Arga and Cidacos, and thus get rid of any 
danger to Puente la Reyna, which is in the rear of Estella. 
As further evidence of Carlist hardihood, we may cite the 
latest news that Vitoria is blockaded by the capturer of 
La Guardia, and that Loma has failed to push through 
a convoy of provisions. Although no settled plan is dis- 
cernible in the insurgent manceuvres beyond the obvious 
one of mastering the Ebro line as soon as possible, it is 
plain that the actions we have mentioned have, pro tanto, 
improved the position of Don Carlos. He is not yet in a 
condition to try the experiment of a march on Madrid, 
but he is turning his partisans into veteran soldiers, and 
is on the way towards establishing a military superiority in 
small affairs which by and by may tell in larger ventures. 
In Catalonia the acquisition of Seo d’Urgel by treachery 
is somewhat counterbalanced by the spirited resistance of 
Puycerda, which has thwarted the notorious Tristany; and 
by the severe restrictions enforced by the French, who can, if 
they please, shut all the roads, at least between Jaca and 
Figueras, The march of Don Alphonso upon Cuenca, though 
fruitful in plunder, was, since it failed as a diversion, a mis- 
taken application of force. He is now, apparently, slowly 
retiring northward, having last been heard of at Alcaniz, near 
the Ebro, a town he has seized en route, not to hold as a 
military acquisition, but to ransack. Pavia is following him, 
and Lopez Dominguez is in Catalonia ; but Alphonso is beyond 
reach, and we shall probably next hear of him near Lerida, 
which he may try to capture. Whether he succeed or fail, he 
must seek northern Catatonia ; for south of the Ebro, or even 
south of Balaguer, he is isolated and in danger. The net 
results of all operations so far is the gain of Seo d’Urgel, and 
what is still more important, the Ebro has been crossed, though 
not by bodies able to master its line. 

The Madrid Government is raising new levies, and the ques- 
tion is,—Can Don Carlos start forward on a really offensive cam- 
paign before the National armies are reinforced by recruits, fairly 
armed, equipped, and endued with a show of discipline? Despite 
Carlist activity on the Ebro, there are no signs as yet that the 
Pretender is about to adopt the only method whereby he can 
gratify his ambition, and thrust himself on the Spanish people, 
to be dethroned and exiled perhaps after the lapse of a few years. 
The reason must be want of hardihood to risk the stroke, or 
the absence of artillery and transport, or a dread lest the 
mountaineers would fail in the plains, or fear of losing his safe 
line of retreat to France or the friendly sea. If he had 
thirty thousand fighting men, a reasonable amount of 
transport, a good General, and an inflexible will, there 
seems no reason why he should not be able to beat the 


in any way. So far as imperfect accounts permit us to judge, the | Whether Spain, as a consequence, would fall a prey to the 


National Army is and has been divided into two parts, connected | Legitimists, is another question, but in no other way can she 


together only by circuitous lines. Thus, while Zabala and 
Loma lay in the Ebro Valley, between Logroiio and Miranda, 
Moriones was up the Valley of the Arga, on the Pamplona 
route. It was probably the certainty of this division that 


| 





fall. We doubt whether the men competent to perform 
the exploit are available, and still more whether Don Carlos 
has the will required and the General who must be his instru- 
ment. And daily the favourable chances are growing less. 


induced Dorregaray to begin active hostilities on the Ebro. | Recognition may be a form, but it is also a fact; and sharper 
Thus, one of his subordinates captured La Guardia by a well-| measures on the French frontier are certain to tell in the long 


laid and resolutely executed surprise, which succeeded so 
swiftly, that the party sent against the fortress at dawn were 


| 


run. Temporary successes cast over the Carlist cause a glow 
which is likely to prove delusive, and to vanish altogether 


i possession before the supports had started to their aid.| before the advent of a really capable soldier on the National 
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side. Hence, although the prospects of Carlism are, on the 
surface, brighter, they do not rest on solid gains ; and we have 
still to see some evidence implying probable eventual success 
more conclusive than that furnished by the occupation of a 


mountain tract, and considerable ability in freebooting on a | 


grand seale. Meanwhile, the cause is stained by odious cruelties, 
which cost it all sympathy, éven from those who believe that 
Order at almost any price is the first necessity of Spain, 





THE LATEST INDIAN NEWS. 

T is just fifteen years since the writer of these lines wrote, 
speaking of the Queen’s Proclamation—the Indian Golden 
Bull—* The annexation of territory in India has ended, the 
annexation of powers will now begin.” The process began at 
once with the very first Durbar after the Mutiny, and has 
now culminated in Lord Northbrook’s reported decision in the 
case of the Guicowar, the Mahratta ruler of Guzerat. He has 
been, it is stated, distinctly informed by the Indian Foreign 
Office that unless he reforms his ways, unless he ceases to 
misgovern his people and waste his revenues, he will, in 1875, 
be deposed. In other words, the Indian Government acknow- 
ledges that it is responsible for the good government of the 
whole population of the Indian Peninsula, that the Princedoms 
are merely forms of administration, that it is bound to watch 
and punish acts which do not affect its own interests or its 
own position in any but the most indirect mode. It was cer- 
tain from the first that the policy of abstaining from annexa- 
tion would come to this ; that the moral logic of the situation 
was inexorable; that we could not go on guaranteeing 
Princes from rebellion, without securing to their subjects 
the justice which the fear of rebellion would other- 
wise have secured, The situation of an Indian Prince is 
like that of no other man in the world, unless it be that of a 
German Prince before the Diet passed away from the political 


scene. He is invested with absolute power, power of life and 


death, power as of a Czar—for the Resident rarely interferes | 


to English notions of equity, and indeed to any notion of equi 
whatever, to order a Revolution without a reason assigned, or 
strike down a man who is acknowledged to be a soverei 
without giving him a chance of behaving properly, to send q 
born ruler to a State prison without allowing him to be heard 
in his own defence. Yet to give him a warning may sometimes 
be more ruinous than to strike out of the blue. The secret is 
certain to ooze out, the decision of the Viceroy is certain to be 
known, and between its record and its execution there is no. 
government in the State. The Prince is all in all, and no one 
knows whether the Prince is a sovereign or a State prisoner, 
His feudatories have no motive for obedience, his officers no. 
temptation to exertion, he himself no certainty as to his own 
authority, or the directions in which it can be safely exercised,. 
His Court becomes a scene of intrigue, his army a rabble, his 
collectors thieves. The single object of every man in his do- 
minions great enough to know what is going on is to ascertain 
his probable successor, and pay court to him, without, never. 
theless, rendering himself an object of vengeance to the ruler, 
should a new Viceroy perchance take a different view of the 
magnitude of his offence. Native society is distracted b 
hopes, fears, and suspicions, and the Government is almost as 
distracted as native society. It is necessary to avoid the old 
solution,—annexation, for that policy has, in theory at all 
events, been finally abandoned. It is necessary to find a ruler, 
And it is necessary that this ruler should, if possible, be taken 
from among the extremely limited number of persons am 
whom, in native judgment, the lot ought to fall. The British 
Government does not like to adopt, formally and absolutely, 
the principal of primogeniture, for this might involve, when- 
ever a son did not exist, the assassination or life-long im- 
prisonment of the heir, a case which actually occurred in 
this very Guzerat. It does not like, for the same reason, 
to adopt the Ottoman principle, the selection of the eldest 
male ; and it never has adopted the one which would be the 
wisest, the appointment of the ablest of the royal House. Of 
late years, the Viceroys have, in any question of disputed suc- 





except to protect the people—and is delivered from every fear | cession, given a preference to the English order of precedence; 
of resistance, except in the practically impossible form of | but they have never formulated their theory, never established 
assassination. rebellion even by the whole] a system so unvarying as to preclude intrigue. They have to 
people is out of the question, as much out of the question as | select, and owing partly to the infrequency of children in some 
it was in Italy before 1859, when the pettiest Prince could | reigning families, partly to the customs—which differ in each 


Successful 


summon an Austrian corps d’arimee to garrison his capital. If 
it occurs, as it does in some States frequently occur, the Prince 
sends his guards to put it down; if the guards are beaten, 
he calls out his army; if they are defeated, he mentions the 
matter to the Resident, and the slow, heavy roller begins to 
move, the roller which, once in motion, can pulverise a pro- 
vince. There is no resistance conceivable to the British 
Army, and behind the Native Prince stands not only the 


British Army, but the British Empire, which must be defeated | 
before the Resident's order directing such and such a rebel to 


yield can be made of no avail. To entrust such power to 
anybody whatever is a serious responsibility, to entrust it 
to an Asiatic bred in the harem is a responsibility to strain the 


conscience even of men who are convinced that it is necessary ; | 


but to entrust it to a native Prince without controlling its 
exercise is a crime of the highest magnitude,—a crime like 
sanctioning slavery, a crime involving sanction to every con- 
ceivable offence. The British Government of India cannot 
commit it, whatever the political danger of interference, and 
it refuses to commit it; but the difficulty of avoiding its com- 
mission is one of which very few Englishmen are aware. It is 
excessively difficult to define in a Native State what ** misgovern- 
ment” is. <A native ruler may do every day acts for which any 
European ruler anywhere would be dethroned, and yet remain, 
upon the whole, a successful and decidedly popular Prince. His 
courtiers may disappear, his subjects’ daughters may be seized, his 
barons’ estates may be confiscated, and yet he may be over the 
masses of his people a popular and even a beneficent ruler. It is 
necessary, if Native sovereignty is to mean anything except 
British sovereignty exercised through an inefficient agent, to 
lay down as a principle that the Paramount Power only repre- 


| family—and partly to a standing dispute as to female rights of 
| succession, decision is as difficult as decision in a Chancery suit 
| would be if the Chancellor had no law to guide him, varying 
| precedents before him, and a certainty that any decision what- 
|ever would produce almost as much evil as postponement. 

The difficulty is immensely increased by an artificial rule, 
which the Government of India appears to have laid down 
for itself, of never, even in the extreme case of the failure 
of a dynasty, exercising its full right of choice, and esta- 
blishing a new family in the land. It is so anxious 
| to guard itself from a suspicion of selfishness, so desirous to 
appear to act from a spirit of justice, that it will select the 
most remote collateral, or even the head of a dispossessed House 
rather than appoint the man whom itself deems the most fitting, 
| but who has no claim except capacity or career. If we are 

rightly informed, there is in this very case, should the Guicowar 
| be deposed, no heir, no person extant, male or female, who 
|can fairly claim by custom or descent a succession to the 
| vacant throne. There is, if we recollect rightly, no brother, 
no son, no cousin, and no near collateral ; while there is certain 
|to be no adoption, a ceremonial which, in the Guicowar’s 
|judgment, would greatly facilitate his own dethronement. 
| Yet the Viceroy will not, we may be sure, nominate 
}any one wholly outside the Court circle of Baroda,—will 
not, for example, promote a man like Dinkur Rao, the 
' best Hindoo administrator in India, to the vacant throne. 
There is no rule and no reason against such a step, and yet 
| anyone who knows India knows that it is as improbable as that 
| the Emperor of Germany should suggest Prince Bismarck as 
| the fitting successor to the Duke of Brunswick. He might 
take the Duchy himself, but he will nominate no subject. That 


| 
| 
| 


sents the people; that it will only interfere where the people, | would be intelligible, if Baroda belonged, like Oodeypore, to @ 
if free, would interfere; and that, apart from one or two | family of vast antiquity, or if natives cared greatly about descent, : 
Christian ideas, such as the total prohibition of assassination, | or even if there existed any strict claim of blood; but as the 
it will only punish what in any country in the world would be | Guicowar is a dynasty scarcely older than British power, as 
termed “ misgovernment .” /natives have constantly accepted low-born rulers— Hyder 

When misgovernment, however, is proved, when the cry of | Ali was a Sepoy, the first Mahratta a cultivator, the 
a people goes up to their earthly Providence, the British | first Guicowar a brigand—there seems to be mo reason 
Government must act; but when it has determined to act its for a practice which closes to every able native all 
difficulties have only just begun,—difficulties which are almost | chance of the prize which, of all others, would stimulate 
sufficient to distract the coolest mind. It is most repulsive | his faculties ; while it closes to us all chance of ascertaining 
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‘ what a native possessed of absolute power, but 
pan serery the purple, could actually do, and what line a 
dynasty owing everything to the British would actually take. 
We can understand the objection to such an experiment while 
a collateral existed, for it might result in the formation of a 
Legitimist party, and consequently in endless intrigue ; and we 
can understand the objection to life-sovereignty, for that, in a 

antry where the Sovereign is absolute, destroys all continuity 
. administration ; but we do not understand the reluctance to 
sstablish new dynasties, and so open to the ablest native 
inistrators a supreme career. Such a prize would be a new 
and a magnificent temptation to the Native Premiers of India, 

a most remarkable class of statesmen, who are far less known 
to Great Britain and the world than they deserve to be. 
There are among them men who, if we were away, would carve 
out kingdoms for themselves, and who even now accomplish 
most of the work for which their employers obtain outside 
their own States nearly all the credit. There seems to be little 
reason except prejudice against trying the experiment, and we 
do not know, if the Guicowar is to disappear, that a better field 
for native statesmanship could be found than Guzerat, 





THE EMIGRATION OF THE GERMAN COLONISTS 
OF RUSSIA. 

HE exodus which took place from so many districts of 
North Germany during last year and the year before has 
been repeated recently in the territories of another vast mili- 
tary empire, and has been occasioned by a similar cause. The 
increased burthen of military service, and the endless vista of 
that “armed peace” which Von Moltke lately described as 
certain to be the lot of Germany for half a century to come, 
among the substantial peasantry and better class of 
mechanics, throughout the districts of Old Prussia especially, 
a veritable panic of emigration. Week after week the railway 
lines from Brandenburg and Pomerania conveyed the multi- 


tudes of strong, healthy men whom the steamships from | 


Hamburg and Liverpocl were to carry far beyond the 
reach of conscription and war. And though it was 
doubtless hard to quit the loved Fatherland, still exist- 
ence in Ohio or Llinois would not be embittered with 
the dread of ‘another march to Paris. It was in vain that 


the Government withdrew the usual privileges which emigrants | 


enjoyed, and caused the Railway Companies to raise the rate 
of transport on their lines. The rush of voluntary exiles con- 
tinued unabated, until other causes, principally the glut in 
the American labour-market and the report of their difliculties 
sent home by the first batches of emigrants, operated to check a 
movement which is stated to be only depending on favourable 
advices from the United States in order to commence anew. 
The Germans, however, are familiar with the idea of emigra- 
tion, and the fact of Brandenburgers and Pomeranians 
nerving themselves to follow in the wake of so many 
hundreds of thousands of their compatriots, is in no way cal- 
culated to produce the same sensations of surprise as the news 
of a similar tendency displaying itself among the inert and 
untravelled populations of the Russian Empire. For several 


Volga, have been equally in motion, and with the calm resolu- 
tion of their race have set themselves to the herculean task of 
shifting their abode from the heart of Russia to beyond the 
Atlantic. Of these two migrations the German is unquestion- 
ably the more important, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the Government of St. Petersburg has seen with displeasure 
and anxiety the approaching departure of such valuable sub- 
jects. By the flight of the Tartars of the Crimea, the policy 
of Russia is only deprived of the support of so much rade 
strength and savage courage. At worst, it only means a few 
sotnias of half-disciplined troopers the less. The emigration of 
the German colonists is vastly more serious. Although, 
in the lapse of the generations which have passed since the 
attractions of lands and privileges induced their ancestors to 
exchange the banks of the Elbe for the banks of the Volga, 
many and deep traces of their residence among a backward and 
superstitious people have become discernible in the manners 
and habits of the German settlers, they continue to form, 
nevertheless, a marked and pleasing contrast to the vast 
majority of the surrounding Muscovites. The higher cultiva- 
tion of their holdings, the comparative cleanliness of their 
dwellings, and their general capacity for intelligent labour, 
have caused them to be regarded as models which it was heped 
the natives would gradually come to imitate. Above all, the 
patriarchal community of the Memnonites—a sect resembling 
the Quakers in their rooted aversion to war, and in a hardly less 
degree to the use of oaths, even on the most legitimate occasions— 
have distinguished themselves by an almost uniform prosperity, 
which was the natural consequence of their upright custems 
and industrious disposition. Estimated to number some two 
hundred thousand souls, they form by far the most important 
section of the Russo-German population. Hitherto the respect 
or toleration of the Imperial administrators forebore to trouble 
with the exigencies of the conscription the thrifty peaceful- 
ness of these exemplary citizens, and it is alleged that a per- 
petual freedom from the burdens of military service was among 
the incentives which had been held out to the original founders 
| of the Memmonite settlement. But this Arcadian calm has 
been rudely disturbed. The strife-abhorring Memnonites were 
| Summoned, in common with the other populations of Russia, 
| to contribute their quota of soldiers to the armies of the 
| Empire; and as their protests were at first disregarded, they 
| boldly set about emigrating to the United States in mass, 
| They acquired an immense tract of land in the West, and tried— 
| with success, we believe, but we are not quite sure—to obtain an 
| Act of Congress exempting them for ever from military service. 
| The first parties of the exiles are, indeed, far on the way to 
their new destination already, and at many a railway-station 
there can still be seen and recognised the homely luggage and 
| boxes of occasional Memnonites almost uniformly labelled with 
| the quaint Puritanie direction, * Ueber Hamburg.—Amen.” 
| It is estimated that some fifteen thousand Memnonites 
|have up to this taken “the irrevocable step, but it seems 
| probable that for a time, at least, the remainder of their 
brethren will refrain from following their example. Gradu- 
ally becoming seriously alarmed as the muttered menaces 
of the settlers began to translate themselves into facts, 














months back, the rumours of preparations for a great flight} the Russian Government at first sought to conjure away 
of the inhabitants have been rife in several governments of | the danger by means of measures of repression, and an Im- 
Southern Russia, and in all cases the alleged cause was in-| perial decree of the middle of May last, containing a number 
variably the introduction of universal military service. Re-| of special regulations in reference to the conscription of 
cently, these rumours have multiplied, and the actual departure | intending emigrants, was chiefly constructed to accumulate 
of the leading parties of emigrants, and the hostile action of | hindrances in the way of the departing German colonists. 
the authorities, have placed beyond doubt both the inauguration | Such of them as were of the military age were bound 
of the movement and the official apprehension of its probable | to give a long notice of their intention to emigrate, and 
extension. lin case of any deviation from the stringent instractions 

It is to be observed that, as might have been expected, the | of the authorities, they were to be straightway incorpo- 
purely Muscovite portion of the Russian population shows as | rated in the Army, without even the drawing of lots per- 
yet the fewest symptoms of being affected by the new current |mitted to such Russian subjects as entertained no designs 
of ideas. Two non-Russian races are mentioned, in fact, as|of American emigration. It does not appear, however, that 
up to the present affording the only source from which emi- | the official severity had any effect, except to make the Mem- 
grants, to any great extent at least, are likely to be drawn. | nonites more strictly punctual in the fulfilment of the terms 
At the same time, there is something curious and perhaps | of the * notices to quit” which the law required them to serve 
significant in the utter diversity of the nationalities who have | on their rulers, and at length the actual departure of so many 
given such energetic expression ‘to their desire to be quit of the | thousands of the most useful colonists seems to have opened 
blessings of the Ozar’s paternal rule. On the one hand, the | the eyes of the Government to the necessity of having re- 
Tartar tribes whose home for centuries has been in the valleys course to milder expedients, A sort of compromise, in which, 
of the Crimea, are striking their tents, and as fast as their|in fact, the Government yielded everything, has been offered 
scanty means will permit are transferring themselves and their | to the Memnonites, and apparently accepted by them, to 
property to the protection and the shores of the Ottoman | the effect that they are to submit themselves to military 
monarchy. On the other hand, the prosperous and peaceful | service, but that they are not to be called on to discharge 
Memnonites, the very flower of the German colonists, who since | their obligation. They are to be placed on the Army 
the time of Catherine the Great have been settled along the | Lists, but they are only to be incorporated in the territorial 
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Reserves, which, except in case of invasion, will have no 
enemies to meet. The prospective loss of so many subjects— 
and in sparsely-populated Russia men are of exceptional value, 
although they have sometimes been none the less liberally 
“ expended” on that account—has thus conquered both the 
bellicose policy and the rage for uniformity of the Tzar’s 
advisers, And indeed, notwithstanding the popular jealousy of 
German superiority, it must seem uncommonly hard to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, having caught with infinite difficulty some 
hundreds of thousands of thrifty Germans, to have them slip away 
after all. The Germanised Romanoffs do not share the pre- 
judices of their people, and would probably barter two Orthodox 
Moujiks any day against a single Teutonic Quaker. 





CRIME IN SICILY. 


HE Italian Government should borrow an Anglo-Indian 
Commissioner, and set him to reduce Sicily to order. It 
is evident, from the experience of the last twelve years, that 
they do not know how to perform the work themselves, and 
yet, as they possess the only indispensable condition, the task 
must be well within the limits of human capacity. It may, we 
believe, be taken as certain that whenever a Government is 
possessed of force sufficient to crush overt resistance, external 
order can, by a little patience and wisdom, be secured. There 
is not, we believe, anywhere in the world an important district 
or a great city where that proposition can be disproved, and 
there is nothing in the circumstances of Sicily to make that 
island an exception to the law. The people are said to be 
corrupt, but they are no worse than Southern Russians. 
They can scarcely be more naturally vindictive than 
Corsicans, They are very far from being more cowardly 
than Tuscans or Portuguese, and they certainly are 
not more disaffected to their Government than the 
people of Westmeath or Cavan. Yet it is stated, on Italian 
official authority, that the law has almost ceased to exist in 
Sicily ; that robbers not only rob with impunity, but terrorise 
the officials; and that in Palermo itself it is impossible to 
extract verdicts from the juries. In one case, indeed, the pro- 
ceedings of a Court of Justice, sitting in the capital of the 
island, have been interrupted by armed men, and it was found 
necessary to send the prisoners, nearly one hundred in number, 
for trial to the mainland, under a strong escort of soldiers, 
equipped as if for immediate service. These men had under- 
mined the Monte di Pieta, the Government pawn-shop, with 
regular galleries, into which they intended to transport the huge 
collection of valuable goods. An immense Society, called the 
Maffia, has, it is asserted, ramifications over the entire 
island, All criminals are affiliated to it, and all who desire 
protection against violence ; it demands black-mail from all 
officials, traders, and persons with anything to lose; and it 
protects all its members from judicial proceedings, either by 
an unhesitating resort to the dagger, or by menaces, which 
have been found of late even more effectual than their execu- 
tion. So greatly is the Italian Government impressed by the 
power of this Society and the feebleness of the law, that ac- 
cording to a telegram of the 31st ult., it has resolved, after a 
series of Cabinet Councils, to send a large body of troops to 
Palermo, and to supersede the action of the ordinary Courts 
by the decisions of Courts-martial. Sicily, in fact, is to be 
placed in a state of siege, and * government” suspended in 
favour of * occupation.” 

The despatch of troops to increase the garrison of Sicily 
may, of course, be necessary, and is certainly expedient, as 
their presence will encourage all the officers charged with the 
detection and suppression of crime, but the rest of the scheme 
strikes us as at once violent and weak. A state of siege will 
no more suppress a habit of crime than it will a habit of dis- 
affection. For a few months, while the troops are there, while 
Courts-martial take trouble,and while the Maffia expects every 
moment to see its leaders arrested, crime may be diminished, 


usually with intensified violence and danger. 





| 
| 


or even extinguished ; but the epidemic always revives, and | a most effective measure, as unarmed rebels can do nothing 


conscience against the criminals, and men are so i 
that this is never roused effectually by exhibitions of aan 
power. The bloodiest massacre will not create the pedis 
of gang robbery which is created by the steady, inexorable but 
severely-just operation of the law. All Thugs in India might 
have been liable to be burnt to death during a twelve. 
month, and still Thuggee might have flourished; but a 
steady persistence in pursuit, followed when successful b 
a sentence hardly more than simple imprisonment for life 
proved too much for Thuggee. It was the justice and calm. 
ness of the procedure, coupled, of course, with the impossi- 
bility of escape—India being, in that respect, like a separate 
planet—and the inevitability of the sentence, which crushed 
the Society of Bhowanee, as it would also crush the Maffia or 
any other criminal society whatever. Of course, if criminals 
are dreaded in Sicily, juries must be superseded; but they 
should be superseded by Judges, not Courts-martial, for 
the decisions of the judges—patient, inflexible, and based 
on immovable principles— attract the public to the 
law as the verdicts of accidental groups of officers trained 
to other functions never can. We suppose it is necessary 
to inflict death, in order to remove the popular fear in Southern 
Italy that criminals will be pardoned or will escape ; but apart 
from that fear, any sentence which removes the criminal for 
life, which secludes him for ever from mankind as much as if 
he were dead, would seem to be equally efficacious. It im. 
presses the imagination quite as much, and does not arouse 
the vindictiveness created by executions. A reform of the 
Police, if that is corrupt, is of course indispensable; but it is 
not usually difficult, for the hostility between a police of any 
kind and the criminal class is perennial, and the Society has 
no means of offering heavy bribes. Assassination soon ceases 
to be dreaded when the criminal, if caught, is certain of execu- 
tion, and Police sympathy is a very slender reed for criminals 
to lean.on. The supersession of the Police by soldiery does 
not, however, reform the former; it only gives them a new 
excuse for neglect in the absence of complete responsibility, and 
a new reason for allowing to criminals what the latter call “ fair- 
play.” The two authorities, moreover, are nearly sure to quarrel, 
the officers detesting the apparent indiscipline of the Police, the 
police resenting the capricious or uncertain action of Courts- 
martial. Roads are needful, of course, if military support is 
constantly required, but order can precede roads in Sicily just 
as it did everywhere on the continent of Europe, and does now 
in portions of our own Western Isles. A few roads, a moderate 
garrison, a fair Police, and courageous Judges would, we believe, 
in three years restore order throughout Sicily, where men 
are no more one-legged than they are in Ireland, or 
India, or Jamaica. A criminal society described from 
the outside seems a very formidable thing, but it re- 
quires either good or fanatic men to make an organisation 
which can keep coherent under the steady, sleepless, ubiquitous 
persecution of ordinary law. Brigandage may be a tempting 
pursuit, but if every act of brigandage were followed by a 
week of acute toothache, very few people would have the 
courage to become habitual brigands. The motive of all 
crime of that sort is vulgar selfishness, neither more nor less, 
and selfishness is most easily checked when its manifestation 
is always more unpleasant than its concealment. There is 
nothing either grand, or gallant, or political about brigandage, 
as it exists either in Sicily or Naples, nothing but vulgar 
greed, made important by the long-continued impunity of the 
greedy. Greediness is not a bond of cohesion strong enough 
to sustain a Society against a regular Government. 

It is an open question, we believe, among governing men, 
whether in circumstances like those of Sicily, it is expedient to 
carry out a universal disarmament. On the one hand, it is 
alleged that such disarmament diminishes the power of the 
robbers as against the police ; and on the other, that it paralyses 
the resolution of honest men. Whenever the resistance is 
directed against the Government, disarmament of course is 


Gradually the | against troops ; and though we doubt the effect of permanent 


troops are looked upon as enemies, the Courts-martial cease to | disarmament on national character, we suspect, when confidence 
be either just or discriminating and become almost brutal, and | has been once destroyed, it is necessary to give the police the 


public sympathy becomes enlisted, if not on the criminal side, at | ascendancy enjoyed by troops. 


least against the soldiers, whose deeds begin to appear as violent 
as those of the wretches whom they are sent to repress. It is 


| 


No Government could take 
away their knives from the Sicilians, but a couple of resolute 
men with revolvers can hold a dozen knife-men at bay, and it 


found that although the troops cannot be terrorised like the | is not usually difficult to suppress either the manufacture or 


Police, they can be evaded much more easily; the instinct of 
battle is gradually awakened, and robbery, like smuggling, has 


| 


the sale of powder. Disarmament for a year or two tends to 
restore the prestige of authority, and may be followed before 


thrown over it an unnatural and most demoralising glamour. | long by a system of licences which makes a reputation for good 


To suppress crime effectually it is necessary to rouse the public conduct a sort of guarantee for personal safety. 


The re- 
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of the people to aid the police seldom proceeds 
hing but a want of confidence, which has all the 
effects of cowardice, and nothing creates or restores con- 
fidence like the certainty of possessing superior wea- 
pons. We believe, therefore, that disarmament should be 
carried out, as far as possible, without domiciliary visitations, 
and that for a time, at all events, the possession of weapons 
should be prima facie reason for legal suspicion. With these 
changes, none of them involving either despotism or brutality, 
the disarmament of the island, the making of a few roads, the 
supersession of juries by picked civil judges, and the suspension 
of pardons, order may, we believe, be restored in Sicily, or 
anywhere where a Government retains the means of crushing 
down insurrection. If it is not, we may be sure that at the 
bottom of the epidemic of crime is some agrarian grievance, 
for which legislation ought to afford a remedy. 


Juctance 
from anyt 





AGGRAVATED ASSAULTS. 


HE epidemic of brutal violence, to the outbreak of which 
T in the North of England we lately drew attention, has 
not yet been checked, and we are afraid that it is not confined 
to the Northern Counties. The evil is not to be trifled 
with. We are sometimes tempted to despair of the depth, 
the permanence, and the reality of the varnish we call Civilisa- 
tion, After all our laws and churches, and all the reforms 
our moralists have laboured to achieve, we are reminded now 
and again that we have only soothed and chained down the 
savagery that lies at the root of human nature. Such an out- 
break of ferocious brutality as we have recently witnessed in 
England rebukes all our boasting over material prosperity, 
moral improvement, and intellectual growth, and warns us of 
a danger that is always present and always menacing. What 
if the brute-beast that is enfolded in the substance of man’s 
nature should recover its courage and strength some day, and 
seize our civilisation by the throat? We may answer that 
the purifying power of morality, the restraints of reli- 
gion, the eager vigilance of society, are strong enough to 
suppress any possible uprising of the blind savagery that lies 
around us. The arm of the Law is doubtless powerful enough 
on occasion to beat down and chastise the aggressive ferocity 
of the Rough ; but how much mischief might be done, if for 
a moment the home-bred savage were allowed to get “ out of 
hand,” what terribly exemplary punishments would be needed 
to reduce the spirit that had broken wildly loose from its normal 
attitude of submission; and after all, what a risk that the 
example of a single struggle might prove contagious, and that 
the Law would be involved in a chronic campaign against 
daring violence! The signs of such an impending struggle are 
very frequent and very distinct, and the dangers they threaten 
are most urgent. It is time for us to consider what are not 
only the ultimate, but the proximate causes of the disease, 
and to apply as far as we can, remedies that will operate 
immediately. This is not a case for careful scientific in- 
vestigation into the origin of the disorder, nor yet for the 
speculative employment of remedial methods that will be slow 
in working, and will only bear fruit when this generation, with 
its risks and its trials, its responsibilities and its opportunities, 
has long passed away. The rude, instant application of the 
remedies immediately available is needed to save the commu- 
nity ; it will be time afterwards to treat the disorder scientifi- 
cally, and to await the results of our treatment with patience. 


_ One thing we do know about the savage instincts of the half- 
civilised masses of our great towns, and that is, that they are 
amenable to the fear of quick, sharp, and certain punishment. 
The Rough who kicks an inoffensive passer-by to death, or who 
tramples, with his hob-nailed boots, on the body of his senseless 
wife, is often maddened with drink, but he is never, or hardly 
ever, quite irresponsible. If he ceases to have any more command 
over himself than a wild animal, it is because he has not been 
taught to command himself. But how is he to be taught? 
Mr. Justice Archibald, a short time ago, insisted that we must 
wait for the gradual spread of education and the ripening of 
moral and intellectual influences to humanise the Rough. And 
it is perfectly true that to reform, permanently and completely, 
the savage instincts of the class of whom we speak, we must 
trust more to the Schoolmaster than to anybody else. In the 
meantime, however, the Rough of the present generation has 
escaped the Schoolmaster, and has got entirely beyond the 
reach of educational authority. Are we, then, to acquiesce in 
his condition, and because we have missed the chance of training 
him, to let him range about the world unchecked? That would 
be merely to throw away the opportunity of achieving any 








result by moral means ; for whatever else may be saved, if the 
Rough should be allowed to grow rampant, we may be certain 
that the humanising influences of education and religion will 
be overwhelmed in a surging tide of evil example. We know 
that we can make the Rough afraid of breaking the law. 
Every brutal outrage that now goes unpunished or escapes 
with inadequate punishment is a centre of contagion; it is 
imitated with emulation by scores, or it may be hundreds, who 
would have been warned off the boundary between wantonness 
and ferocity, if they had seen the first offender suffering the 
stern penalties of a rigorous, unsparing justice. It may be said 
that the dread of pain is a low motive to rely upon in attempt- 
ing to improve conduct, and no doubt it is so, but if no higher 
motive be accessible—and in the case of the Roughs no other 
is—we are bound to use all the means that we can use for 
the protection of Society in general against the beginnings of a 
lawlessness that menaces its structural permanence, and of 
individual weakness against manifestations of cruelty that 
multiply rapidly through the imitative instinct. 

But has not the Law acted already with adequate vigour to 
put down the ferocious violence and cruelty of which there 
has been lately an epidemic? It must be admitted that it has 
not. The false note of tenderness for crimes against the person 
—which may have been detected in the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Archibald—rings in every statute in which the Legislature 
has attempted to touch the subject, and in the uncertain 
voices of those who administer the law. There is no 
such tenderness, no such uncertainty in the relation of public 
justice to offences against property. Nor can any reasonable 
complaint be made that the graver felonies are likely to meet 
with impunity. But for assaults, however brutal, an inade- 
quate measure of punishment is provided by the Legislature, 
and both Judges and Magistrates in administering the law 
generally shrink from acting up to their full powers. It is in 
the shape of assaults—either “common” or “ aggravated ”"— 
that most of the recent outrages have come before the Courts. 
A Judge or a Court of Quarter Sessions has power, in the 
case of assaults resulting in “ grievous bodily harm,” or accom- 
panied with cutting, stabbing, or wounding, to give up to three 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour; in the case of an 
assault with intention to commit a felony of any kind, or in 
resistance of the police or revenue officers, the limit of punish- 
ment is two years’ imprisonment with hard labour,—and so on. 
In these cases, it is fair to admit that the powers of 
the Judge are such as, if fully used against the reckless 
ferocity of the Roughs, would go far to subdue the evil. 
But, as a matter of fact, the greater number of assault 
cases come before the Magistrates, and are generally disposed 
of under the summary jurisdiction of the Magistrates’ Courts. 
Now the powers of the Magistrates when deciding summarily in 
assault cases are very limited. Aggravated assaults on women 
and children may be punished summarily with six months’ 
imprisonment and hard dabour, but the limit of punishment 
for assaults on men, of whatever kind, under the Magistrates’ 
jurisdiction is only two months’ imprisonment. It may be 
said that in serious cases the offenders could be sent before the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, but there are very good reasons 
for dealing with this class of cases promptly. In the first 
place, the effect of the sentence of the prisoner is likely to be 
much more useful when it comes as soon as possible after 
his offence; and secondly, the evidence is certain to be 
much weakened by the time the case can be brought before a 
higher Court. Witnesses can be “ squared ” or spirited away, 
and the sufferers themselves, especially if wives or children, 
find that their natural indignation passes off, and when they 
are called upon to testify after a lapse of time, they.often try 
to screen a brutal husband or father. The prisoner, too, can 
rely upon securing some clever advocate who will bemuddle a 
jury, while he might not so easily hope to bafile the insight of 
two keen-eyed magistrates investigating the charge instantly 
and upon the spot. It seems, therefore, that the summary 
powers of Magistrates ought to be enlarged, so far, at least, as 
to permit them to inflict twelve months’ hard labour for brutal 
assaults, whether on women or men. From the extremely cautious 
manner in which they keep within the boundaries of their 
present authority—a summary sentence in a case of wife- 
beating, however brutal, is hardly ever known to exceed three 
months, or half the limit allowed—it may be presumed that 
they will not push their increased powers too far in the direc- 
tion of severity. But the Judges and the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions are worse offenders than the ordinary Justices, for they, 
of course, have the worst cases to deal with, and an authority 
which, though insufficient, we think, for its purpose—three 
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years’ imprisonment is no adequate penalty for some outrage 
that barely falls short of murder—is not inconsiderable. Yet 
their sentences are quite as weakly merciful as those of the 
ordinary lay Magistrates at Petty Sessions. It is desirable to 
strengthen the punitive powers of the Law, but it is also 
necessary to admonish Judges and Magistrates that the public 
wishes they should be strenuously put into force. 





THE IRISH CLERGY. 

HE “ Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland” seems to be 
face to face with a problem which no Protestant community, 
except the Free Church of Scotland, and in a less degree, the 
Huguenot Church in France, has as yet seemed able to solve,—How 
is a Church without endowments, or with insufficient endow- 
ments, to obtain a thoroughly educated Ministry? It is said, 
apparently on good authority, that ever since disestablishment 
became a fact, the supply of competent Curates in the old Irish 
Church has been falling off. The divinity students of Trinity 
College are betaking themselves to England, where, as they justly 
think, the Church still offers them good professional chances. 
The best of them are the equals of any English clergymen, 
and the worst of them are better educated than the “iterates,” 
and more acceptable to Bishops ; they have a hearty hatred of 
Rome, which Evangelicals often consider evidence of every other 
kind of capacity; and they have, when the brogue has died away, 
an inherent faculty for oratory, a determination of fine words to 
the mouth, which makes them very acceptable as popular preachers 
to average congregations. It is quite natural that both classes 
should prefer England, and they do prefer it, in such numbers that 
the Irish Rectors are appalled by the prospect of having to do 
their own duty; that there are parishes in which there is no 
clerical maid-of-all-work procurable, and that the regular wage 
for a curate has risen from £75 to £150 a year. The Curates 
have not struck, but there are not enough of them, and for the 
first time in the history of the Church they are actually in 
request. Of course they do not pretend to the income of 
puddlers, mine-eaptains, or first-class coal-hewers, but. still 
they ask means to live on, and we need scarcely say what a 
demand like that on the part of curates may be understood to 
mean. It is Communism in the Sanctuary, Socialism in a 
Christian Church, greed visible in the Temple ; and Rectors and 
Deans doubt whether Mr. Gladstone is merely a wicked man, 
whether he is not entitled to dispute with the Pope and Lord 
Stanley the right to the horrid number 666. Amusing as some 
of the jeremiads are, however—for one did not expect a quarrel 
between capital and labour within the Church, where labour 
hitherto has studied the Parable of the Penny, and gone to bed 
contented even when supperless—there is a serious side to the 
complaint. It is evident, if the statistics given are correct, 
that the old methods of recruiting the Clerical Order in Pro- 
testant Ireland will in a few years break down, and it is very | 
difficult to see where an efficient substitute for those methods 


The Bishops, it is said, are beginning to relax | 
| 














is to be found. 
their rules, and accept candidates not up to the standard fixed 
in their own minds; but the only end of that policy, as matters 
now stand, is clearly a peasant clergy, and it is by no means | 
certain that a peasant clergy will retain Episcopalian con- 
gregations already influenced by an unconfessed, but neverthe- 
less deep leaven of Presbyterian and democratic feeling. The 
Church of Rome can tolerate such a clergy, partly because in 
her system their first duty is to perform oflices for which much 
education is not necessary, partly because her congregations are 
poor, and partly because she is sure of finding among a celibate | 
priesthood agents of all cultivations to whom income has little 
or no meaning ; but a Protestant Episcopalian Church, addressing, | 
as it does, the middle and upper classes ; preferring, as it does, a | 
married clergy ; relying, as it does, greatly upon preaching; and | 
cultivating, as it does, a moderate and self-restrained style of 
ministration, will lose much in losing the existing presumption that | 
a clergyman of its communion isan educated man. It will lose not | 
only in prestige, which is of some importance, but in real influence, | 
for culture is of all the attributes of man the most intolerant, and 

a terribly large section of Irish as well as English Churchmen | 
would be unimpressed by St. Paul, if St. Paul dropped his 2’s. | 
Nothing can seem more illogical or indefensible, but still it is the | 
fact that the distinctive dogmas of the English Dissenting | 
Churches do not get half the consideration from educated men 

that they would receive, but for the traditional contempt of English 

Puritanism for “ earthly cultivation” in its usual exponents. The | 


| of. 


| haunt of the hart and the hind, the wolf and the boar. 
| much of its extent it is unpeopled and covered with timber, amid 
| which the mining ‘ plant” is dotted down here and there, and 
| well-nigh hidden. 


the entrance of large numbers of refined men into the Clerical 
Order resolved to work without pay, to devote their means as well 
as themselves to the Ministry, and to be independent and yet 
obedient teachers of all who would listen, and we notice that one 
or two enthusiasts hope that disestablishment may actually produce 
this result. We fear they are too sanguine. That it ought to 
produce it, just as the claim of the heathen ought to summon 
hundreds of self-supporting Missionaries, is certain, but neither 
the Ministry nor the Missionary work has yet succeeded in 
attracting more than a select few. The number of well-to-do 
Missionaries, Dissenting Ministers, and even Presbyterian clergy- 
men can be counted almost on the fingers ; and a disestablished 
Church shares, in this respect, the fate of a Dissenting sect. I¢ 
ought not to be so. That itis so is the worst sign of Protestant- 
ism, and indeed of modern society, with which we are acquainted ; 
but it is so, and the point is to discover a remedy, a method of 


| utilising the men who do come forward, without wholly sacrificing 


either the real advantage or the apparent advantage of a cultivated 
Ministry. We confess we can think of no scheme to this end so 
workable as that adopted by the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land, the insistance—so strange when their theories are con- 
sidered—that a candidate for the Ministry shall pass through 
a long university career. This rule—utterly indefen- 
sible in theory in the Churches of Scotland, which insist, 
with amusing defiance of logic, on a call from the Holy 
Spirit axd a knowledge of Hebrew as alike, though not equally, 
indispensable qualifications for ordination—has kept those 
Churches supplied with Ministers of an exceptionally good type, 
—men full of popular sympathies and completely ex rapport with 
the masses, and at the same time able, so far as Calvinism will 
permit, to hold their own in cultivated discussion. After the 
long course of instruction—eight years—enforced in Scotland, 
neither birth nor breeding matters much,—it is, of course, an 
accidental advantage of Scotland that large numbers of Ministers’ 
sons follow their fathers’ profession,—and the country is enabled 
to obtain from the lower grades of society precisely the men she 
desires to fill her pulpits. There is no reason except the expense 
of education why the Episcopal Church in Ireland should not 
follow this precedent, and Trinity College can, if she likes, make 
a thorough education for her Divinity students as cheap as the 
Edinburgh University does. Some of these students, no doubt, 
will go to England still, but enough will stay to fill all the gaps 
which, it is stated, are now appearing in the ranks of candidates 
for Orders and applicants for cures. 
DEAN FOREST. 

O the public generally the tract of country lying in the wedge 
T of land which separates the Severn from the Wye is best 
known as the seat of extensive Coal and Iron Mines. Those who 
have not visited the district would therefore be ready to picture 
to themselves a scene similar to the Black Country,—a bare, 





'smoky wilderness, lit up at night with lurid fires, devoid of 


vegetation almost, and full of dreary villages and dank towns of 
an inexpressibly sunless appearance, not pleasant to see or to think 
Such a notion would, however, be utterly mistaken, for the 
Forest of Dean is a reality still, in spite of its mines, and many 
parts of it are almost as solitary as if it were yet the undisturbed 
Through 


Probably nowhere else in the world within so 
limited an area—the total extent of the actual Forest is now 
less than 20,000 acres—is a scene so singular to be found, or 


' so much mineral extracted with so little defacement of the land- 


scape. The collieries put out some 900,000 tons of coal a year, 
and from 160,000 to 180,000 tons of iron ore are extracted as well, 
and still the district is a forest belonging to the Crown, covered 
over 14,000 acres of its extent with oak plantations, which are 
carefully nursed and tended by Crown officials, as a source of 
supply of wood for the Navy. 

The method by which these apparently incongruous circum- 
stances have been reconciled and made to settle down side by side 
makes a very curious chapter of social history. Modern require- 
ments have fitted themselves between the barriers of ancient usage 
in Dean Forest in quite unusual ways. The Forest is an old 
Crown domain, over which, from a very early date, the people 
possessed some singular rights, due in part to the minerals 
that were found in it. ‘These rights grew out of long- 
established usage in most cases, and may be said to be 


most complete and best remedy for this evil would be, of course, | at present reduced to two,—common right, and the peculiar 
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~vilege of free miners. The former does not apply to all the 
Forest, nor to any of it for all the year. By an Act of 1831 it 
was limited and defined, so that there are only about 7,500 acres 
which the right can be actually exercised for about six | 
months, so far as pasturage is concerned. ‘The right of free | 
mining and quarrying has, however, no such limit, and it isa very | 
guriousone. It appears to have become defined and consolidated 
in some degree in the reign of James I., and before that time the 
custom may be said to have existed pretty much in defiance of the 
authorities. By this right, any person born not merely in the 
Forest, or on what are now its borders, but within the hundred 
of St. Briavels, and who works in a mine for a year and a day, is 
entitled to claim registration as a free miner, and to demand 
ion of what may be called a mining 2!otment, should there 
be any such vacant or unassigned. The people of the Forest seem 
to value this right very highly, and to some of them it has been, 
and may still be, very profitable, but it is a privilege that can 
at this day do but little good to the majority of those entitled to 
claim it. All the coal has been long ago assigned, except some of 
the deeper-lying beds—for it can be assigned in strata as well 
as within certain areas—and there is not much of the iron remain- 
ing unallotted. The custom is, however, in full force, and no one 
can get possession of a mine, or a “ gale,” as it is called, except 
through the “‘ galee ”* to whom it has been assigned. Few of the 
mines now in operation are in the possession of the “ galees,” but 
they must all have been leased from them ; and were a lease by 
any chance to lapse, the Crown is bound to assign it to the first 
free miner who applies, and to no one else. In the case of iron 
“gales,” assignments haye not unfrequently been made upon 
which what is called ‘‘ dead-rent ” has been paid, in order to pre- 
vent the assigament from lapsing for many years before the 
“‘galee” could find capitalists rich enough to sink the shafts 
and begin working. If a free miner discovers a new, 
unopened spot that he thinks suitable for a mine, he can 
require its assignment to him by the Queen’s “ Gaveller,” or 
Controller of the ‘‘ Gales” of the Forest; and on the payment 
.of a small fee it is made over to him, provided it does not inter- 
fere with other works in existence. Possession is taken with the 
following quaint ceremony :—‘‘ The gaveller cuts a stick, and 
asking the party how many verns or partners he has, cuts 
a notch for every partner and one for the King; a turf is 
then cut, and the stick forked down by two other sticks, the 
turf put over it, and the party galing the work is then con- 
sidered to be put in full possession.” The Queen is, theo- 
retically, a partner in all mines in the Forest to the extent of 
one-fifth, but is at no charges in getting the mineral. On the con- 
trary, the other partners have to bear all costs, and pay sundry 
fees and rents besides, up to the time that the coal or metal ore is 
reached. Then the fifth is usually commuted for a fixed charge 
or royalty paid to the Crown on every ton raised. The freehold 
of the Forest is in fact entirely in the possession of the Crown, 
and it claims rent in this strange fashion on the mines as lord of 
the soil, while retaining absolute control of that soil. Its income 
from this source is about £15,000 a year. 
This quaint privilege, with its attaching duties and obligations, 
doubtless had a considerable effect upon the condition of the 
Foresters at one time ; and they cling to it still with some tenacity, 





although the great influx of population which modern develop- 
ment has caused makes the right of little worth to most of them 
now. Formerly it probably tended to foster constant openings 
of the ground at short intervals, and careless grubbing-up of the 
minerals near the surface ; but the demands of modern trade have 
long compelled miners of that primitive order to give way to the 





capitalist, and grants being in perpetuity so long as the condi- 
tions of partnership with the Crown are fulfilled, rights that a 
** galee ” has once sold are very unlikely ever to come back to the | 
people again. It is not directly this custom, however, which has | 
kept the land uninhabited, and although unlawful digging in the | 
King’s forest gradually hardened itself into a right of this kind, 
which in its modern guise seems to assort so ill with forestry, | 
in other respects the rights of the Crown may be said to be | 
intact, and probably this custom helped to keep them intact. 
Therefore we have the strange spectacle of a country dotted | 
with mines, but destitute of miners, Throughout the 11,000 | 
acres specially reserved by the Crown for oak-growing, and | 
over which common rights are denied, mines may be sunk, | 
but houses—except those necessary for the mining machinery 
—cannot be built, either there or on the commonable lands, | 
for the tenure of the mine and the tenure of the surface- | 
land are entirely different things. And thus, instead of each 
mine gathering round it a village, it remains amid a soli- 











tude. The miners have to settle themselves round the out- 
skirts of the forest, upon tracts of land which have become free- 
hold in the possession of their inhabitants by what may be called 
squatter’s right. In the latter part of last century and the 
beginning of the present, when mining was gradually rising into 
an important trade, villages—such as Cinderford and Coleford— 
were thus formed, and the Crown at last gave the inhabitants the 
freehold. To places like these all miners have to retire, no 
matter how far into the heart of the Forest their work may be. 
Many of them walk six miles in a day—three each way—to their 
work ; few live within a mile’s distance. Round the pear-shaped 
tract forming the Forest, a population of over 20,000 has 
gradually accumulated, who more or less have to submit to 
this hardship. The Crown does not encourage building, will 
only in fact grant leases for thirty-one years; and possessing 
valuable plantations of oaks, mostly in trees fifty to seventy 
years old, naturally objects to have them spoilt. There is no 
oak like the English, it is said, and that oak is scarce. If the 
Royal Forests do not grow it, it may soon be unobtainable. So 
the Forest is kept green amid the furnace-smoke; no good roads 
penetrate it; railways cross it or skirt its edges to gather the 
minerals, but are of no use to the labouring men who swarm on 
its borders. Being squatters mostly, these have not built model 
villages, and have usually considered streets and roadways super- 
fluities, while sanitary arrangements are unknown. The state of 
things is such, that a good deal of attention has been drawn to it 
in recent years, and many proposals have been made to try and 
remove the grievances. A local Board tried to reform Cinderford, 
but it could not get the people to pay rates, and dissolved itself, some 
of the members having to find moneys of their own to discharge 
obligationsineurred. ‘The Crown Authorities do not see their way, 
either, to provide a sewage system for people who have stolen 
its lands. The making of roads is nearly as difficult a matter, for 
before the Crown can be expected to make them, it is urged that 
the people should prove that they would be for its benefit, and it 
cannot spend for mine-lessees’ interests. The Forest is a forest, 
and does not need public highways ; mining is only an unpleasant 
accident, that an old custom has enabled the people to make a 
big nuisance, in spite of forest conservancy, Last Session a Com- 
mittee sat upon the subject, and it has recommended that some- 
thing should be done ; but it will probably be some time yet before 
every miner can buy his plot of ground near a mine, and build his 
house within comfortable distance of his work; for many of the 
oaks now growing will not be ripe for the axe these hundred 
years, and by that time most of the mines may be worked out, so 
that there would be no need of a population near them at all. 
Why, therefore, it is asked, should the next two or three genera- 
tions object to bear the evil, as their fathers have done? A 
green forest is better than a desolate wilderness, and miners only 
work eight hours a day. 

This, at all events, is how the Forest is preserved at present. 
Mining has forced itself in where no room was made for it, and 
old customs have as yet been too strong for modern necessities. 
Possibly they will continue to be so, and if good roads were made 
—a thing that could be done without endangering the trees, one 
would fancey—or more land sold round the outskirts, where the 
people have already appropriated so much, it is possible that the 
miners might be content to keep their forest. A railway or a 
tramway going lengthways through it should not be an impossi- 
bility, and the lot of the miner would then be no harder than, if 
so hard as that of the London artisan. Indeed, the Severn 
and Wye Railway, with its newly-opened Cinderford branch, 
might run workmen's trains to great advantage, as it is. And 
it would be wiser, perhaps, to endeavour to make the best of 
things in the form which singular restrictions have given 
them, than to sweep the Forest away; for the coal will not 
last another hundred years, if the drain goes on as it has 
done, and the youngest oaks will take longer than that time 
to mature. 





A SUGGESTIVE MANUAL. 

HERE lies before us a small red book, which could hardly fail 

to inspire any one who should turn over its orderly, lucidly- 
arranged pages, with many a subject for two-sided thought. It is 
the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1874-5,” and 
between its covers lies an epitome of all the physical and mental 
suffering of which humanity is susceptible,—an awful sam, 
terrible to contemplate, with its varieties and complications, and 














its ruthless impartiality of pain; from the simple aspects of mere 
poverty to the depths of utter destitution; from the ordinary 
requirements of temporary illness to the subtlest torments of 


mental disease; from the ignorance of unfriended childhood to 
the last loathsomeness of moral degradation. It is a catalogue 
with something like despair on one side of it,—from the dreadful 
needs and sufferings it presses upon one’s attention under such 
formal, matter-of-fact conditions,—but with hope and satisfaction 
on the other; in its wonderful record of all that is being attempted 
and being done to staunch these innumerable gaping wounds in the 
body politic. From the widest application of the principles of 
universal benevolence, impelled merely by the sense of human 
needs, to the narrowest sectarianism, and through all the inter- 
mediate stages of specialism, helpfulness is illustrated here. From 
the broad, plain institutions of old times, which claimed to cure or 
to assuage the familiar, severe forms of suffering, to the merciful 
associations which take heed of the less salient but not less 
poignant forms that are the special excrescences of our 
over - grown civilisation; from the simple manifestation of 
pity, to the complex testimony to our subtle modern 
sympathies,—we can contemplate their aims, their workings, their 
resources, and their results here. Each page is a story eloquent of 
suffering and sorrow, of ignorance, bereavement, helplessness, 
sore need of some kind ; and of effort, aspiration, generosity, the 
power of combination, the power of pity, and the power of money. 
The very eccentricities of charity and benevolence, the jealous 
care of sectarians for their sects, the small restrictions and con- 
siderations which contrast so oddly with the large-heartedness of 
more comprehensive schemes of relief and benefit, are interesting 
to study. Merely to read the names of the hospitals, the asylums, 
the refuges, names which conjure up in an instant frightful 
images of misery and pain, is to feel indeed that ‘‘ the whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart is faint,” but it is also to know, distinctly 
and categorically, what most of us have but a vague notion of, 
how wide-spread, energetic, immense, and efficient is the organi- 
sation for the healing of the one and the binding-up of the other. 
It is to feel admiration mingled with awe, and a great thankfulness 
with the terrible oppression of spirit which inevitably must accom- 
pany the inspection of such a chart of the boundless, surging 
ocean of human misery. 

On the usefulness of this manual, now in the twelfth year of 
its annual publication, it is almost superfluous to dwell. There 
is hardly anything that one could possibly want to do or to get 
done for a fellow-creature, for the doing of which one may not 
find instructions in Mr. Herbert Fry’s ‘‘ Guide ;” and where that 
often-recurring question, ‘* What can be done ?” has to be asked 
in bewilderment, many an astonishing answer will be found in 
these pages. The statements are conveyed, with admirable dis- 
tinctness, in columns, under whose respective headings we find, 
alphabetically arranged, the name of each institution, with the 
date of its foundation—the latter detail affording, in many in- 
stances, interesting data of development—the address of its office, 
its objects, a list of its officials, its last year’s results, and specific 
instructions as to where, when, and how application for aid or 
information is to be made. 

We all have general notions of the large number, the vast scale, 
and the efficiency of the London Hospitals, but to peruse this 
list is to realise at once many kinds and conditions of suffer- 
ing of which one has hardly heard or thought, and the 
blessed fact that they are all taken into account. It is 
also to stand amazed at the enormous sums of money 
which these charities represent, and at the response which 
is elicited by the confident appeal of such vast numbers 
of them to ‘Voluntary Contributions.” When Mr. Archer's 
interesting work on London Charities was published a few 
years ago, much surprise was expressed in many quarters at his 
statement that £3,000,000 annually was subscribed in London 
to public Charities. Mr. Herbert Fry’s ‘‘ Guide ” would be perfect 
with a perfection beyond its aim, it is true—and which we have 
no right to expect—if he had given us the sum-total of the 
years’ Receipts of the whole, in addition to the statement which 
finds a place in each separate instance ; but a cursory examina- 
tion enables us to perceive that Mr. Archer’s figures are left 
far behind. The largest sums are returned as donations to the 
Hospitals; after them come the Institutions for exclusively 
religious purposes; some of these are very curious, and not 
very rational. The operations of the great City Charities give 
vast numerical results; and it is delightful to observe how 
warm is the support of the Institutions which are devoted 
to the benefit of Children, Their number is rapidly increase- 








ing, and their -scope is widening. Between 1867 and 1869 
? 


‘we find fourteen entries, including the Evelina and Victoria 
| Hospitals, and exclusive of Reformatories and the Royal 
racking and wasting sickness, and the mysterious infliction of 


Infirmary at Poplar. The receipts in these cases are very satis. 
factory ; we observe that the Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, at Sudbury, Ealing, Great Queen Street, and Woking 
have received £19,602 within the year; and that the Children’s 
Dinner Society, which provides the Ragged Schools’ pupils with 
a meat dinner once a week for a penny, has opened 43 dining- 
rooms in different parts of London, and received subscriptions to 
the amount of £1,162. 

The number of obscure Charities with small local aims is great 

? 
and they tell of a time when distance had a portentous meaning, 
and the sense of exile accompanied any move from home. The 
Westmoreland Society’s School, founded in 1746, at Norwich 
Road, Dulwich, ‘‘to educate poor children of natives of West- 
moreland, born in or within twelve miles of London,” hag 
received £600 within the year; and the Somersetshire Society 
(1811), which ‘ apprentices poor children of Somersetshire 
parents living in London, and lends them money without interegt 
to set up in business,” has received £420. The Herefordshire 
Society (1710), whose aims are similar, has received only £150, 
The counties are getting merged. Howell’s Charity (1713), in 
cluded in the Drapers’ Company’s Charities, which proposes to 
give a marriage portion to maidens related to the donor, and to 
educate girls at Denbigh, returns no receipts ; but the cheering 
sum of £1,059 is acknowledged by the Cumberland Benevolent 
Institution (1734), which pays “ thirty shillings monthly to aged 
and infirm natives of Cumberland and their widows, residing within 
ten miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” The “ Missions ” are curious 
to study. Several of them are of the aggressively controversial 
order, as, for instance, the Trinitarian Bible Society, which pro- 
poses to exclude from the Continent all versions of the Scriptures 
from the Vulgate ; others are mildly defensive, as, for instance, 
the Bible Translation Society, which requires aid in “ printing 
and circulating those translations of the Holy Scriptures 
from which the British and Foreign Bible Society has with- 
drawn its assistance, on the grounds that the words relating 
to the ordinance of Baptism have been translated by terms 
signifying immersion.” The Jewish Charities are very practical, 
and generously supported, and they, with the Catholic and Dis- 
senting Charities generally, are quite uncontroversial, occupied 
with the needs of their own people. ‘The Society for Organising 
Charitable Relief and Suppressing Mendicity furnishes no returns, 
either of receipts or persons benefited within the year; and the 
Society for the Relief of Poor Pious Country Clergy (1788) de- 
clares that it has none to furnish. Smith’s Charity (1620), founded 
‘‘to give twenty-three poor godly preachers £20 each, payable in 
January,” has extended its operations to twenty-four persoas 
answering to that description ; and the ‘‘ Aged Pilgrims’ Friend 
Society” seems to be pretty flourishing. The total number of 
the recipients of this oddly-named charity is at present 940. The 
annual sum expended in pensions alone is upwards of £5,700. 
The Pilgrims must not be under sixty years of age—a rule with 
which there is no fault to be found—but the necessary qualifica- 
tion for a pension strikes us as mysterious. The ‘“ Aged P.” 
must give ‘‘ Scriptural evidence” that he or she is ‘‘ of the House- 
hold of Faith.” Does this mean a baptismal certificate, or kissing 
the book ? 

While the general scope of public Charities is widening on all 
sides, and in narrower walks we are all learning to observe and 
understand causes of suffering hitherto unbeeded, exceptional 
demands are being pressed upon the vast wealth and the great 
benevolence of London. Mr. Fry records, though they do not 
make a part of his catalogue, the Mansion-House Bengal Famine 
Relief Fund, the Gold-Coast Relief Fund, the Lambeth Inunda- 
tion Relief Fund, the Spanish Wounded Relief Fund, and the 
series of anonymous donations of £1,000 which have aroused so 
much curiosity. Each person will have his distinct and individual 
sympathies excited by the records of this wonderful little book, 
this terrible revelation of the multitudes who are ‘afflicted or 
distressed in mind, body, or estate ;” this practical result of the 
teaching of Christ, who “ went about, doing good ;” and cach will 
find the object of those sympathies urged with an eager earnest- 
ness which tells how truly men’s hearts are set on the alleviation 
of the lot of their fellows. For ourselves, we would urge on the 
attention of everybody the claims of the young children, and of 
the dumb beasts, and of the Societies which strive to help these, 
the first comparatively, the latter absolutely, defenceless creatures 
of God. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARIS REVISITED, 1874.—I. 
revisit at long intervals a city which at one time was for 
many years your home, and in which you have retained inti- 
mate personal relations, is, perhaps, one of the best means of 
judging the transformations which it has undergone, moral as well 
as material. Since 1849, I had not set foot in Paris till now, but 
in 1863. ‘The city was then in full process of being ‘‘ Haussmann- 
ised,” and the process was not in all respects a pleasant one. 
Since then, the Haussmann era proper has been closed, but an 
epigonic era is proceeding, in which some at least of the projects 
left unfulfilled by the great revolutionist of modern edility are still 
being carried out. The budget of the city is 16 millions of francs 
to the bad, the already exorbitant octroi duties have been raised 
but recently still further, the Municipal Council has not the 
courage or the self-denial to rely on the rating of property for a 
financial sheet-anchor, the population is already swarming out of 
the new limits of the metropolis for the sake of cheaper living, 
and yet there are those who regret the unscrupulous edile him- 
self, and think he fell too soon from power. 
I suspect, indeed, that Baron Haussmann gets credit for more 
good than he deserves. To the English experience of the late 
Emperor is no doubt due the wondrous transformation of old 
Paris, with its two public gardens of the Tuileries and the 
Luxembourg (for the Pare Monceaux, now thronged with people 
all the day long, was then virtually out of Paris), its dusty Champs 
Elysées, and no trees to speak of in its thoroughfares beyond 
those of the interior and exterior Boulevards, the Quays, the 
Observatoire, and the Place Royale, into the new Paris, full in every 
quarter of public gardens,—one at least (that of the Buttes Chau- 
mont) of park-like dimensions,-—and with its now beautiful Champs 
Elysées. But I cannot help fancying that the marvellous improve- 
ment upon his London model which we now observe is mainly 
due to M. Alphand, whom I take to be about the greatest genius that 
landscape gardening has yet produced. What a triumph of art 
is that little square of the Rue Richelieu, at the angle of the Rue 
Louvois! Red Lion Square would, I suppose, make two of it, 
and yet it is picturesque almost to grandeur, through the choice 
of the masses of foliage-plants which surround its fountain,— 
heavy ivy-coyered stumps in front, slender-leaved cannas (if I 
mistake not) next, and in the rear, broad-foliaged callas. I am 
the more disposed to give M. Alphand credit for the beautify- 
ing of Paris, that the architecture of the Imperial era has few 
deserts. is there a more hideous building in Europe than the 
new Opera House? A huge French meat-pie (tourte) spoilt in 
the baking is the only thing under heaven of which it reminds one. 
Perhaps the greatest outward change in the Parisians which I 
notice within the last twenty-five years is their increased fond- 
ness for plants and flowers. They always had it in them at 
bottom, and nothing was more touching of old, passing through 
some narrow, foul-smelling street, than to notice, high up on the 
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| persons who had never met before which used to be so frequent. 

And what a story was told! A master chairmaker, who stated that 
his fortune was made, boasted that he owed it all to the Ateliers 
Nationaux in 1848, when, being a working-man, but having a 
friend as overlooker, he received two francs a day, besides bread, 
wine, and what not, for his wife and three children (one of whom, 
he observed, was away at Dijon), without ever doing a stroke of 
work for the public, and simply employing his pay as capital to 
buy materials, and to work for his own benefit. This successful 
thief was, of course, “un homme bien pensant,” a supporter of the 
Government, and hoped that MacMahon would go through all 
France, and establish “‘ un pouvoir solide.” 

With this exception, I may say I spoke with none but friends, 
differing more or less in opinion, but who certainly concealed 
nothing from me. And this brings me to the strongest contrast 
which the Paris of to-day offers to my recollections. Outwardly, 
nothing is more wonderful than the recovery of the city from the 
terrible trials of 1870-1, Except the ruined Tuileries, the half- 
restored Venddme Column, and the vacant space where stood 
once the Ministére des Finances, there is scarcely one prominent 
memorial remaining of the destruction wrought by the Commune 
or by the shells of the ‘ Versaillais.” The streets are thronged 
with foot-passengers and with carriages; the outer aspect of the 
population seems to betoken either busy industry or well-to-do 
leisure. But for the first time in my experience—although I have 
known Paris on the morrow of two revolutions and of many a 
bloody insurrection—from no single person with whom I con- 
versed did I hear one expression of real hope for the future. 
Some might think that the drift of politics was towards the 
Empire, some could not believe an Empire possible. But with 
all the tone was the same,—dark and desponding. ‘+ People talk 
of changing Governments,” said a member of the Assembly to me, 
a man whose name stands very high in his country’s literature, 
‘for the last fifty years I have known but one and the same 
Government, which, as soon as it is established, begins to bind 
down the people.” ‘ Idiots or knaves ” (erétins ou coquins), said 
another, of a more cynical turn of mind, “ those are the only 
two classes of people by whom [ have ever known this country 
governed.” I heard but one voice of utter disgust for the 
Assembly, of utter contempt for MacMahon’s capacity. It is 
admitted that in no party is there one leader who inspires con- 
fidence. Grévy is pretty generally deemed to be the man 
best fitted to preside over a quiet, constitutional Republic, 
if such a thing as a quiet or constitutional Republic could 
be hoped for, but he is looked on as too old to make one. 
A certain impartiality, formerly not to be found, seems 
indeed to have grown out of despondency. ‘Those who 
speak most highly of Thiers’ past services, admit the narrowness, 
self-love, heartlessness of the man. ‘Those who speak most 
bitterly of those terrible massacres after the Commune, which he, 
at least, permitted—when for a week the prisoners were shot in 
the jails simply to make room for more, when, as an eye-witness 
described it to me, long ribbons of gore floated down the Seine— 





houses, at the windows of rooms inhabited only by the poorest, 
the cobceas and scarlet-runners carefully trailed on strings. But 
flowers and plants have become almost a necessity of Paris life 
and trade. I remember the time when there was but one 
“Marché aux Fleurs,’—I remember the slow and sickly first 
growth of the second around the Madeleine; now there are 
four, and a fifth one about to be established, all flourishing, 
and the original one stretching far beyond its former limits. The 





admit nevertheless that under his rule business revived to an 
extent quite unhoped for, and work was beginning to be found 
for all, all, at least, who remained after the siege and the Commune. 

At present there is also a certain revival of business, since 
the dispersion of the ill-starred Assembly. ‘The working- 
man is much better dressed than he used to be, and seems 
to take at least as much amusement. But in spite of the 








very butchers’ shops (I refer particularly to Duval’s) are turned | bustle in the streets, and the throngs of carriages (nine out of ten 
into shrubberies. ‘The extent to which tropical plants are being | indeed hired ones, even in the Champs Elysées or the Bois), there 
acclimatised is marvellous. I have seen castor-oil plants growing | 18 Unquestionably much and bitter distress. The number of shops 
to let may be observed by any passer-by. Beggars abound in the 
streets, and the case of some is known to be so hopeless that the 
very policemen, whose duty it is to arrest them, get out of their 
way, in order not to interfere with them. But the worst sufferings, 
of course, are those which do not seek relief from mendicancy, 


in a friend’s garden near Versailles far handsomer in leaf and 
flower than any I ever saw in the West Indies ; it is true that they 
do not ripen their seeds. 

Another marked change for me, especially if I look back, as I | 
am sorry to say I can, for nearly fifty years, is the comparative | ; ; 
silence of the people in public conveyances, but especially in the | and these are in many eases complicated by the cruelest partiaan- 
railway trains. I never travelled in one of the dusty, choky old | ship. ‘To call a man a **communard ” or a woman a ** pét roleuse, : 
diligences of former days, but what every French tongue within | however undeserved may be either epithet, gives, it is said, in 

2g I have this | more than one “arrondissement,” the right to let them starve. 
year, for the first time, seen Frenchmen travel five, seven hours by | Never before have I left France with such feelings of moral 
rail, without opening their lips to a fellow-traveller. In the Paris | uncertainty about her future, but also never with such a pro- 
omnibuses, in the pleasure trains to the suburbs, the same thing | found conviction that her present was intolerable. A benevolent 
is perceptible, though to a less extent. The French, even the | lady, who spent many a day among the Communist prisoners at 
Parisians, are learning to keep their counsel, and the stranger has | Versailles, told me that what had struck her most among them 
nothing like the chance which he used to have of entering into | was the want of all sense of right and wrong, but especially of 
the habits and thoughts of the people by merely listening to their | wrong; of right, they had at least a dream. But it és just this 
talk. I may say that only on one occasion, returning from Ver- | want under which the whole nation nearly is suffering. Surely 
sailles, did I witness anything of the outspoken talk between | the world never saw so impudent a usurpation of power as that 


it had begun wagging before the first hour was out. 

















of this Assembly, every one of whose members knows that he was 
only elected for a purely temporary purpose (a friend of mine, 
who described to me the farce, in which he had taken part, of the 
voting for Versailles during the German occupation, declared that 
not a vote would have been given if men had dreamt that the 
Assembly was to be permanent), and which yet not only will 
not dissolve, but tries to perpetuate itself by the scheme of 
a Second Chamber to be selected out of it, and which would, 
of course, comprise every member of it who is certain not 
to be re-clected. The name of the Republic is on the coinage, 
on the stamps, and yet the whole administration of the 
country is so honeycombed with treason and lying, that to 
call oneself a ‘* Republican ” is everywhere a title to official dis- 
favour,—in the South, men have even been arrested for crying 
‘Vive la République!” The country is in the profoundest 
peace, and yet forty-two departments are under martial law,— 
ic., under no law at all but the arbitrary will of officials. 
This is no figure of speech. Only the other day, one of the best 
provincial papers was suppressed for reproducing an article of a 
Paris paper, which itself had given rise to no proceedings; and 
this, | was told, was only one out of eight or nine similar instances, 
the object of which seems to be simply to crush the influence of 
the Parisian Press in the provinces. Can we realise the fact that 
in one-half of France any man, woman, and child is liable, with- 
out the slightest chance of any remedy whatsoever, to be ordered 
or forbidden to do this, that, and the other, sent away, arrested, 
imprisoned, punished, as if the enemy were still present? I have 
always felt that England could never bear for one week the ad- 
ininistrative shackles of the best Government I have ever ye 
known in France. I do not say that the Septennate represents 
the worst. But I feel certain that before England had en- 
dured this latter for three days, a flame of righteous indigna- 
tion would burst forth from every quarter of the land which would 
burn it to powder, And I come back still more convinced than 
ever that the French, who are considered ungovernable, are simply 
the most governable people that ever was; a people which has 
never known what freedom or self-government is, and may not 
learn the lesson for yet a century,—which is ready to obey, for at 
least long stretches of years at a time, either coquin or crétin who 
may seize or slip into power, if it can only make money and be at 


J. M. L. 


peace, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_— > —- 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
(To tHe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
hik,—Permit me to suggest an answer Science might make to the 


scientific argument of Professor Tyndall, that Matter possesses | 


the universe, and there is nothing beyond it to be explored. 
What does he intend by the term *“‘ Matter”? Does he design 
thus to deseribe the material of which all things are constructed, 
and therefore filling all space, or does he designate by this term 
something existing in space as the material of which all things 
objective to us are made ? 

If by this term he intends all that exists, it is simply a truism 
to say that there is nothing but matter. But if he designs thus 
to designate something existing in space and distinct from it, 
having a definite shape, and occupying a portion of space, whose 
particles move freely among themselves, and are moved by 
some forces that permeate the mass, and in obedience to which 
they unite to compose certain definite agglomerations, it follows 
that if this matter is only a part of the whole universe, there is 
something other than matter. In such case, matter must have a 
definite existence, boundaries, and consequently, form and qualities. 
‘Therefore if ‘* matter” is so termed to distinguish it from some- 
thing that is not matter, we are entitled to ask for a definition 
of it. 
Indeed, no definition of ‘* matter” could be framed that would 
not leave a vast region of non-matter unaccounted for by the 
Materialists. ; 

Forgetting the fights of the philosophers over the term, let us 
see what ‘+ matter” is in fact. It is not difficult to define. Our 
human senses are constructed to have cognisance of a portion 
only of that which is. Our perceptions are limited to molecular 
structure. ‘They can be impressed by no other form of being. 
Ourselyes constructed of molecular matter, living upon a planet 
also constructed of molecules, ‘ matter” to us is whatever our 
senses, unaided and aided, are competent to perceive. All that 
vastly larger portion of actual being which our senses are incom- 
petent to perceive, because it is not structured of molecules, but 
of some other thing, is to us non-material; it is that which, for 





I have looked in vain for this in the Professor's address. | 


lack of a better term, I am compelled to call “ Spirit,” although I 
use the term in the strictly scientific, and not in the popular senge 
of it, to designate whatever is not matter,—that is, not made of 
molecules. 

Suppose an island whose inhabitants possessed one sense legs 
than we enjoy; to them much we call matter would be spirit. 
To the people of another island possessing one sense more than 
we have, much that to us is spirit would be matter. But, al- 
though matter is molecular structure, molecules are not the ulti- 
mate particles of being. ‘Themselves are agglomerations of some 
more minute forms of being which we call for convenience 
“atoms,” and these probably may be again resolvable into lesser 
entities, for which we have no names. 

But atoms are imperceptible to the human senses, and go are 
things constructed of atoms that have not taken the form 
of molecules. ‘There is no reason whatever to conclude that 
molecular structure is the only structure in the universe. Atoms 
may be reasonably supposed to form other structures which, 
because they are not molecular, but atomic, are imperceptible to us, 

In fact, molecular structure occupies but a minute fraction even 
of the small circle in space which our best telescopes can sweep, 
The vast residue is not likely to be a void. The most probable 
conjecture would be that it is entirely occupied by other forms 
of being which, because it is not of molecular structure, is wholly 
| imperceptible to any of our senses. Atoms in some other com- 
| binations would be perceptible to beings constructed to perceive 
atomic, as we are made to perceive molecular, matter. If man 
| were to develope a new sense, he would doubtless see the inter- 
spaces between the molecular structures thronged with things of 
atomic structure. 

The Materialists will say at this point, ‘* Granted that it is as you 
suggest, still, if such existences are imperceptible to us, we can 
know nothing of them? Why, then, ask us to waste time and 
thought in seeking after them. ‘The fact of such being cannot be 
| proved, and if proved, we could learn nothing of its nature and 
| operations.” Upon this I join issue with them, asserting that the 
| existence and character of the non-molecular and therefore im- 
| perceptible portion of the universe can be learned as perfectly 
as we have learned many great branches of physical science, and 
by precisely the same methods. 

Electricity and magnetism are supposed to be proved as facts, 
and much of their nature and qualities is known to us. Yet 
they are not perceptible to our senses. It is still disputed if they 
are substantive things, or only ‘a force” or forces. But we 
| know a great deal about them, nevertheless. [ow has this been 

learned? By observing their manifestations. And how are these 
| produced? Magnetism is a force, even if it be nothing more. 
| It permeates all molecular matter. In its passage through organic 
| structure, it disturbs the orderly performance of the functions of 
| life. It passes through the molecules of steel, and its equable 
| flow is resisted by them. In both cases the presence of the dis- 
| turbing cause is shown by the effects, although the author of the 
| disturbance is imperceptible to our senses. We know the thing 
| we are unable to perceive, by the results of its presence upon the 
| various molecular structures we can perceive. In like manner, 
| we learn its nature and qualities, and ultimately come to know a 
| great deal about it. I claim the like treatment for non-molecular 
| being, and assert that the investigation of it may be conducted 
| by the same process, and contend that it would yield the same 
| results. We may learn the existence of atomic structure, and 
many of the conditions of its being, by its effects upon molecular 
structure. 
The physical forces are not all the forees that govern molecular 
matter. They do not control non-molecular being, or if all are 
| one force, exhibiting itself in different forms under different con- 
ditions, as Professor Tyndall maintains, that force takes quite a 
new form in contact with organised structure. ‘There is a vital 
| force, or a nerve-force, that can suspend the operation of the 
| physical forces. There is a Mind or Soul force (to which I have 
| ventured to give the name of Psychic Force), that is witnessed in 
_ the operations of the Intelligence. This latter force is specifi- 
' cally distinguished from the known physical forces by being anintel- 
ligent force, while they are blind forces. The existence of the vital 
and psychic ferces is proved by precisely the same process of observa- 
tion of their manifestations as is the physical force of magnetism. 
But we must look for them in the structures in which alone they are 
found to operate,—the structures of organic life, and chiefly in 
that of man, whose psychology in its normal, and still more in its 
abnormal conditions, cannot fail to prove or disprove the exist- 
ence of something other than the material molecular structure ; 



































what are its characteristics. 


and if such an entity be found to exist, we may learn also | of all, he would see this chastisement seemingly accepted as a 


medium of reconciliation with some invisible being, whereby 


If desired by your readers, I will present a brief outline of | peace and contentment are restored to the canine mind. 


these proofs ; 
the limits of your indulgence.—I am, &c., 


Carlton Club, September 1. Epwarp W. Cox, 8.L. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Philosophical writers have so often given new meanings to 
old words, that no one can object to you defining metaphysics as 
«the scientific study of the laws of mind ;” but having made this 
definition, it is hardly fair to accuse the naturalist of holding the 
metaphysician in contempt. ‘The metaphysician, in your sense of 
the word—who will take Newton for his model and prototype, 
who will ‘ study the mind in its lower and transitional aspects, 
when unaffected by culture, or arrested by dimly-perceived causes, 
or advancing by roads previously unknown to the investigator,” 
who will found his system on “accurate data accumulated from 
all countries and races” by ‘a man or series of men, who will do 
for mental inquiry what generations of naturalists have done for 
botanical inquiry” —is more usually known by the name of psycholo- 
gist, and is honoured by students of natural science as a scientific 
labourer in the most complex and difficult branch—psychology— 
of the most complex and difficult of the extant sciences,—biology. 
The metaphysician of whom the naturalist is impatient, and whom 
he is tempted to despise, is he who regards the study of mind as 
the first, instead of the furthest, step in human knowledge, and 
who founds that study, not on ‘‘ accurate data accumulated from 
all countries and races,” but on the consideration of his own 
mind, who pursues knowledge by what is known as the subjective 


Srr,— 


method. 

The materialistic tendencies of students of natural science 
do not arise from contempt for the study of the phenomena 
of mind, but from the analogy presented by what we under- 
stand by mind and consciousness to certain phenomena, such as 
electricity or vitality, which were once held to be as much entities 
as are now mind or spirit. In your article on Professor 
Tyndall you draw a parallel between an argument against the 
existence of a separate mind or spirit from the temporary absence 
of consciousness, and one for the absence of an * electric fluid ” 
from the suspension of electric phenomena. It cannot, therefore, 
be surprising that the student of natural science should draw the 
same parallel, and having learnt that there are no such meta- 
physical entities as electric fluid and vital principle, and that 
electricity and life are states or properties of matter under cer- 
tain conditions, should suspect that the less understood phenomena 
of mind and consciousness are also functions or conditions of 
mater, and no more due to distinct spiritual entities or souls 
than the phenomena of electricity are to “ amber sprite.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., IL. pe F. MonrGomery. 


(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—Whether Professor Tyndall's address has been quite fairly 
dealt with by his orthodox critics may perhaps be questioned, 
but, at any rate, it seems to have set all the world to work once 
more to prove the existence of a God. Will you give me space 
for an illustration in support of that which, apart from revelation, 
is surely the best proof of all,—the existence, viz., of that religious 
instinct in man which, on Professor Tyndall’s and Mr. H. 
Spencer’s own scientific principles, should be the subjective re- 
sponse to some objective reality, the adaptation of the creature 
man to his ‘* environment.” 

The dog has a religion, and his deity is man. Previous to the 
introduction of man upon the scene, the dog must have been 
simply dog, minus this quasi-religious faculty. But man appears, 
and makes his appeal to the dog-nature ; in response, a capacity 
for human fellowship is developed in the dog, and is inherited, 
so that a craving for such fellowship becomes, thenceforth, part 
of his nature. 

Now if we imagine some being, some detached intelligence, 
with power to observe the dog in his development through the 
ages, but to whom the man, on his introduction, is invisible, what 
a strange problem would present itself for his solution. Would 
not the higher development of the dog, as now observed by him, 
be analogous to the calling-forth of the religious instinct in 
the creature man? ‘The observer would now see with wonder the 
frequent reference to a seemingly higher will, not always cheer- 
fully yielded to. He would note the upward look, the overcoming of 
mere animal impulses, the occasional wilful outbreak of the lower 
nature, bringing with it a sense of guilt, to be followed by shame, 
penitence, and meek submission to chastisement ; strangest thing 


but this letter has, I fear, already trespassed beyond | 


Which would be the soundest conclusion for such an observer 
| as T have supposed to come to? ‘That these phenomena of dog- 
consciousness were self-evolved, mere subjective illusions; or 
that, outside the range of his vision, there was some real object 
| to call them forth? ‘To the obvious criticism that as a matter 
| of fact, the dog does apprehend man, his deity, by his senses, while 
man does not thus apprehend God, the reply is that, though in 
| many cases it may be latent, there is in man a higher sense where- 
by, and that with an intense reality, the invisible God has been 
‘and is apprehended by countless thousands. 
Supposing the evolution-theory to be true, the question arises, 
| when did man, the thinking animal, become man the religious 
| being? May not this example of asomewhat parallel phenomenon 
| in a lower field supply an answer,—viz., when his nature, however 
previously developed, was first consciously acted upon bya higher 
Nature.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry F, Barner. 








| (To THe EpitorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sin,—A story is going about which ought to be true, if it is not, 
| but I have been assured by a friend in Holy Orders that it may 
be depended on. ‘Two persons, a Materialistic lecturer and a 
| City Missionary, recently met before a first-class audience to 
| discuss the question of Responsibility. The atomic philosopher 
| went in first, and showed that the popular religious notion of 
| judgment to come for deeds done in the body was inconsistent 
with any notion that can be formed of judicial righteousness. The 
first principle of justice is not to punish one person for the faults 
of another. But, said the lecturer, science has proved beyond 
| doubt that at the end of a few years not a particle in my body or 
brain remains ; every atom has passed away, and the new matter 
forms a new man, who cannot be held accountable for the con- 
duct of another. The audience seemed as enchanted as that at 
Belfast. ‘Then arose the City Missionary, whose wits must have 
been lively, and said :—* Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is a matter 
of regret to me that I have to engage in a discussion with a man 
of questionable character, with one, in fact, who is living with a 
woman to whom he is not married.” Uprose in wrath, again, 
the Materialist. ‘Sir, this is shameful, and I repudiate 
your insolent attack on my character. I -defy you to sub- 
stantiate your charge. 1 was married to my wife twenty years 
ago, and we have lived happily together ever since. This is a 
mere attempt at evading the force of my argument:” ‘ On the 
contrary,” replied the City Missionary, ‘I reaffirm my charge. 
You were never married to the person with whom you are living. 
Twenty years ago, two other people may have gone to church, 
bearing your names, but there is not one atom in your bodies 
remaining of those which were then married. It follows in- 
evitably that you are living in concubinage, unless you will admit 
that you are the same man Who was married twenty years since P” 
The philosopher was compelled, amidst great cheering, to allow 
that, somehow or other, credit and discredit for past actions must 
be granted even by Materialists. So that, perhaps, there is some 
foundation for Mr. Burgess’s statement in last week’s Spectator, 
that the people who fancy they have escaped from a moral 
government because they have discovered that nature is the 
mother of us all, are reckoning on impunity without reason. 
When it suits the Atomic party to take credit for past acts, there 
are no livelier asserters of their own deservings ; and doubtless, if 
it seem good to the Governing Power of the Universe to carry out 
a reckoning for unrighteousness, they will be “ speechless,” not- 
withstanding Democritus.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 








POETRY. 
Sie 
ONE DEED OF GOOD. 

Ir I might do one deed of good, 

One little deed before I die, 
Or think one noble thought, that should 

Hereafter not forgotten lie, 
I would not murmur, though I must 
Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 





The filmy wing that wafts the seed 
Upon the careless wind to earth, 
Of its short life has only meed 
To find the gem fit place for birth ; 
For one swift moment of delight 


F. W. B. 








It whirls, then withers out of sight. 
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ELECTION PETITIONS.* 

Pernars the framers of the new tribunal for trying Election 
Petitions were right in giving the Judge the power to decide both 
on the law and the facts in such cases. A jury, for one thing, 
would in many places have been almost impossible to get together 
of a quality that anybody would have trusted, for especially at the 
close of an election, and before the heat of the contest had passed 
away, party feeling would more or less tend to vitiate the judgment 
of almost everybody ; and even if it sometimes did not, men would 
readily assume that it did. When the old-fashioned Parliamentary 
Committee was done away with, therefore, there was probably no 
alternative but to give the judge the whole responsibility of the 
verdict. Had there been an alternative, we think the Legislature 
would have been bound to have taken it, for it is to be feared 
that the exaltation thus forced on the judge has by no means 
tended to the steady and uniform administration of the Statutes, 
and that not through any fault of his. 

An election petition is perhaps one of the most difficult of all 
the difficult things that a Judge is called upon to deal with. So 
far as the law goes, it is very strict and rigid ; but it can only lay 
down principles, and hence of necessity there is much margin left 
for the common-sense view of things; so much of the evidence is 
circumstantial, so many things are often done which just evade 
the statute, or which, when not evading it, are yet so devoid of 
real harm, that the judge has to decide, doubtless on the 
broad lines of the law, but yet by the simple light of his 
own understanding, and by the general bearing of often 
a confused multitude of facts. A jury in such circumstances 
would be an invaluable aid to him, and in its absence it is almost 
inevitable that, with every desire to do strict justice, one man’s 
apprehension of the weight and importance of certain events 
will differ from another's. Nor is the law that perfect help to the 
judge that it might be. In some of its provisions it is extremely 
strict and definite, but this very strictness is sometimes a stumbling- 
block in the way of the judge. ‘Take the case of the relations 
between a candidate and his agents. At first sight, one would 
be apt to suppose that the legal status of the two would be the 
same as that, say, of a principal and agent in ordinary com- 
mercial transactions; and that therefore if the agent were 
guilty of any misdemeanour without the knowledge of his prin- 
cipal, the former alone would bear the consequences. But this 
is not so, and justly not so, if it be considered that the main 
object of the Election law is not to protect this or that candidate, 
but to protect voters, and to prevent corrupt returns, in view of 
the interests of the commonweal. If, therefore, an agent com- 
mitted an act of bribery at an election, or caused one to be com- 
mitted, and that act be clearly established, his employer is punished 

















for it by the loss of his seat, although he may have known nothing | 
of it. The relation between the two, in short, is, so far as it is | 
not from its nature sui generis, more that of master and servant, | tion;” and as it is only * candidates” who can be accused by peti- 
as defined by the rules of common law, than of principal and | tion of bribery, this opens the door to a good deal of evasion of 
agent. Were it not so, the flood-gates of corruption might be | the law. It appears to us that there is a disposition on the part 


opened to almost any extent, for an agent might act professedly 
on his own responsibility, or employ others to act so, and when 
the storm came, take all the blame of it, and let the successful 
candidate go scatheless. ‘The present penalties on direct bribery 
are not severe enough, nor is the act of bribing easily enough 
traced, to make purity of election at all safe without this strin- 
gency of dealing with the relations of a candidate and his agents. 
But then comes the question, ‘* Who is an agent?” And here 
there is almost infinite latitude for diversity of opinion, for almost 
any one may be held to be an agent, under the terms of the 
Acts of 1854 and 1868, who does anything in the name of a can- 
didate or of his authorised agents, whether paid for it or not, and 
whose acts are not repudiated. A candidate is responsible, for 
instance, not merely for the acts of the men he appoints, but for 
those of the men they in turn appoint. When a case of bribery, 
therefore, comes before a judge, he has to decide, not merely on 
the law, when the fact is proved, but upon the nuances of guilt, 
as it were, which are to be determined by the receding scale of 
responsibility dependent upon the position of the agent; and 
here no two men may lay precisely the same stress on the 
same fact. In their subordinate positions, too, there is clear 
room for difference of opinion as to what actually constitutes an 
agent. One judge might honestly hold that a fussy meddler who 
got himself into the good graces of some leading supporters of a 





* The Election Manual. By L. P. Brickwood, M.A., and Herbert Croft, M.A., 
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— and went about treating and bestowing small favours, 
agent within the meaning of the Act; and another migh 
not. Some strict opinion on a point of this nature would e : 
dently appear to have influenced the recent decision at Suit: 
and yet, from the reports we have seen, it does not seem that the 
candidates were cognisant of the indiscretions of their supporte z 
in any shape, or that the distinct consequences of the acts rr 
corrupt could be shown. ‘Treating, however—the sin of Stroud 
—is one of the great traps of the election law. There is a 
corrupt treating, and there is a treating which is innocent 
and it would be very difficult to say exactly where the line 
could be drawn with safety. ‘A single thimbleful of drink,” 
according to a well-known dictum of the late Mr. Justice Willes 
would be enough to avoid an election, if given with corru ‘ 
motive ; but then the motive has to be discovered, and we aad 
not say that is not always easy. We have known effusive busy- 
bodies who rose to the great dignity of being chairmen of district 
committees at an election, and who went about, in the very happi- 
ness of their innocent vanity, treating friends freely to a glass 
but who yet would not be called corrupters in any sense, simply 
because those people who drank with them would in all probability 
have voted straight, whether they got beer or not. It was a 
mere piece of good-nature, born of the generous enthusiasm 
of the hour, and who shall say that the « thimbleful ” 
condemned by the judge might not be? A man may 
give a feast, too, on the election -day to his friends, 
or he may gather them to a private treat before the election, 
and yet not be held guilty of the crime of corrupt treating, the 
evidence for which ought, as many judges have wisely said, to be 
large and well defined before the fact is admitted. The increasing 
difficulty which the Ballot throws in the way of tracing the effects 
of these injudicious hospitalities ought to make judges more 
than ever cautious in laying stress on this point, but at Stroud 
this does not seem to have been the case. ‘The judge followed 
the law, which is hard and strict, and without a jury to decide 
on the facts, decisions of a diverse and almost contradictory kind 
will for some time to come be more or less unavoidable. 

Bribery, again, is another most subtle form of corruption, 
with which a judge may well find difficulty in dealing. 
There are a thousand ways in which a man may bribe or be 
bribed, and as the compilers of the Manual before us point 
out, the Statute of 1868 has introduced a new element of per- 
plexity on this point, in that it apparently limits the time during 
which a candidate may be held guilty of bribery in any form to 
the period of the election. Hence, apparently, if a man were to 
‘‘ nurse ” a borough for a year or two before the dissolution came, 
and then, on the eve of the election, come forward as a candidate 
and abstained from all semblance of corruption, he could not be 
charged with bribery, though he might really have bought the place. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act of 1868 defines ‘ candidate,” 
as ‘any person elected to serve in Parliament, and any person who 
has been nominated as or declared himself a candidate at an elec- 


of judges to limit their view in this way sometimes rather more 
than strict justice requires, although the decision given in the late 
Kidderminster petition afforded a wholesome lesson upon the 
point. Yet even here, had there not been evidence of promises 
of bribes given at the time of the election, it would have been very 
difficult, if not impossible, to oust the sitting member for what 
was done after the election was over. Amongst the earlier 
decisions after the election of 1868 there was not much 
direct allusion to the subject, but there was a_ manifest 
tendency, when events happened at some little distance of 
time, to disregard them, or at most, to blame somebody for 
indiscretion, as the judge blamed Mr. Gardner at Windsor. 
Mr. Justice Keogh, in Ireland, was the only one who laid down 
the distinctly opposite principle, which, although perhaps more 
in accordance with the older statutes, seems yet to go too far on 
the other side. In delivering judgment on the Sligo petition, he 
said :—** Any act committed previous to an election with a view 
to influence a voter at a coming election, no matter at what dis- 
tance of time, whether it is one, two, or three years before, is just 
as much bribery as if it was committed on the day of the election. 
Nay, more, if any man commits bribery in the first week of a 
Parliament, and if he sues for the suffrage of that constituency 
in the last week of the seven years which precedes the dissolution, 
that act, committed six years before, can be given in evidence 
against him, and his seat will not hold an hour.” ‘This, we sub- 
mit, is going just a little too far the other way,—is, in fact, 























vedantic, but undoubtedly rather too little esteem is had amongst 
English Judges for facts that speak to a nursing.” 

There is an important side of the subject on which we have not 
touched, but which possesses, if possible, a deeper interest than 
any attached to the perplexity of Judges, and that is the 
miseries of the candidate. As one reads of the thousand ways in 
which he may be beset, of how his most trusted agents may hurt 
him worse than bis bitterest foes, and his most zealous friends prove 
worse than traitors, it becomes more and more a wonderful 
thing that men can be found to undergo the ordeal at all. 
Some injudicious working-man, made proud by a shake of the 
candidate's hand, may, at the very moment of triumph, be giving 
the “ thimbleful ” of drink toa wavering ‘‘mate ” that will ruin the 
election; a shrewd publican, strong in his support, but also 
keenly disposed to steal a march on his rival on the opposite side 
of the street, may deem it a good stroke to spend some twenty 
pounds of his own in indiscriminate treats, with the same result ; 
or zealous clerical friends may go too far in their warnings 
against political apostacy. In short, the dangers are infinite, and 
the wonder is that men escape them as they do. There can hardly 
bean election which does not, on some point, offer some colourable 
show of a breach of the law; and while judgments on ques- 
tions of fact are not more tied down by well-established 
rules and precedents, a successful candidate’s anxieties can 
hardly ever be over until he knows that he is safe from a 
petition. The recent elections have not been so fruitful of them 
as those of 1868, and most of those that have come to a head 
have done so very quietly... In fact, with the exceptions 
already noticed, the public has taken small heed of them. But 
it would be rash to augur anything from this for the future, or 
to conclude that the ballot will help to purity. We owe the 
fewness of these petitions to the haste of the elections, and there 
are signs that the ballot will increase, rather than lessen, dangers 
and perplexities. 

A study of this Electidn Manual is not very reassuring upon the 
point of a speedy formation of a code of ‘ Judge-made law,’ de- 
fining and limiting the operation of the abstract precepts of the 
statutes. That is hardly to be wondered at, however, for the 
abstracts of judgments here given are confined, of necessity, 
almost exclusively to the first series of trials under the new 
Act. Working in quite a new field, it was natural that the 
Judges should feel and frequently express embarrassment, 
and we question whether the work of collecting their various 
deliverances, cutting them up under the various headings of 
bribery, treating, intimidation, and the like, was altogether a 
wise one, or likely just yet to do much good. There is re- 
vealed in the extracts brought together in this book both a 
considerable divergence of opinion and a disposition among 
the judges to lean on each other’s judgments, which are not 
favourable to any attempt to deduce principles from the deci- 
sions. The compilers of the Manual have carefully abstained from 
doing so, and thus their work, although perhaps more useful and 
handy to the Parliamentary lawyers and agents than the Blue- 
books from which it is taken, is calculated rather to hinder than 
help the candidate or elector who wants to find out from it how 
to avoid breaking the law, either in himself or his friends. 





THE FOREST AND THE FIELD.* 

Tose who remember “the Old Shekarry "—and we fancy that 
none of his former readers can have forgotten his racy stories— 
will hail with delight another volume from his pen. So happily 
does he unite the genuine love of sport with the love of nature, 
and the spirit of adventure with that of good-fellowship, that his 
writings are singularly attractive, and combine to an unusual 
degree entertainment and information. To travel with ‘“ the 
Old Shekarry ” is to enjoy all the excitement of a visit to unknown 
lands, without incurring its drawbacks or its dangers. In his 
pleasant company and by the aid of his vivid descriptions, we can 
penetrate within the boundary of the unapproachable sanctuary | 
of Mahadeo, the great glacier-world of the Himalaya, with its 
wondrous pinnacles rising more than 21,000 feet above the level | 
of the sea ; can descend into the amethyst-hued ice-cavern whence 
issues, in its turbulent and noisy infancy, the sacred river of India ; 
or changing the scene by turning a few pages, can ascend the | 
Peak of Teneriffe, or plunge in quest of the gorilla into tropical 

For the Forest and the Field is not a consecutive narrative 
of travel, but is composed of a number of sketches, some of 
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| wach have already appeared in Baily’s Magazine, of scenes and 
| adventures in very different and wide-spread portions of the 
globe. ‘The Old Shekarry” asserts a claim to the hereditary 
possession of the true nomadic spirit, and believes that the Arab 
saying, ‘‘ Mortal, if thou wouldst be happy, change thy home often, 
| for the sweetness of life is variety, and the morrow is not thine 
| or mine,” is founded on wisdom and truth! It is well for the 
dwellers in cities, destined by fate to a more or less irksome 
round of daily toil, that such benevolent. Ishmaelites exist— 
wanderers by nature and by choice—whose hands, far from being 
against other men, bring home, like those of ‘‘ the Old Shekarry,” 
treasures for their less fortunate or less enterprising brethren. 
And the man who can tell his story as does the writer of the 
Forest and the Field is a wanderer well worth listening to. 
Descriptions of elephant-hunting and tiger-shooting are by no 
means new,—as a general thing, pretty much the same dangers and 
escapes are gone through on all occasions, and save for misadven- 
tures and the greater or less amount of courage displayed, the 
story is in each case the same; ‘the Old Shekarry,” however, 
writes with so much entrain, that he makes the oft-told tales seem 
new to our ears; and then he is by no means so intent on the 
pursuit of his game, as not to be able to note the features of the 
country around him. Although declining to be considered a 
scientific explorer, he looks about him with intelligence, and 
describes clearly what he has seen. ‘Thus in the Himalaya, 
which he seems to consider one of earth’s most favoured 
regions, he notes minutely the vegetable growth and the 
animal life of each successive region, enumerates with delight 
the lovely flowers and aromatic herbs which abound there, and 
makes us acquainted with the appearance and habits of countless 
varieties of wild creatures; while he describes with almost 
poetical fervour the beauty of the scenery, and the wonderful 
atmospheric effects which at different seasons of the year, and in 
the morning, mid-day, and evening hours of one single day, can 
add so much enchantment to the already glorious picture. 

The expedition to the source of the Ganges was one of great 
interest, and at the same time, one of sufficient peril and hard- 
ship to try the metal and endurance of old and experienced 
travellers. Providing themselves with provisions for two months, 
conveyed in waterproof kiltas (pottle-shaped baskets, lined with 
painted canvas and covered with leather), and carried by thirty-two 
coolies, the Shekarry and his friends, ‘‘ Fred " and ‘‘ the Doctor,"” 
started from Rajpoor to begin their ascent of the mountains. 
Not disdaining sport by the way, but halting here and there for a 
few days near the haunts of different species of game, the travel- 
lers arrived in due course at Gangoutrie, the sacred shrine of 
Gunga, an insignificant little temple, perched upon a rock, amid 
scenery of wild grandeur which becomes yet more weird 
and awful as they advance, towards the Soomeroo Purbut, 
or Rudru Himaleh. From the Cow's Mouth, a tunnel-like 
cavern in the magnificent glacier which lies at the feet of the 
highest mountains, issues forth the Ganges, ‘no insignificant 
sub-glacial stream,” says “the Old Shekarry,” “‘ but already a swift- 
flowing river, about fifty feet wide and three deep.” This Cow's 
Mouth has generally been considered to be the source of the 
river, but in the opinion of ‘the Old Shekarry,” it takes its rise 
some nine miles higher up, in another and still more wonderful 
chasm, which the party did not reach without considerable 
difficulty, and where they were very near losing their lives. 
Intensely occupied in the contemplation of the wonderful scene 
before them, the travellers failed to observe the approach of one 
of those terrific hurricanes, the full fury of which they could not 
by any chance have withstood. Recalled to a sense of their 
position by the terror of their Ghoorka attendants, they made 
haste to gain a small cleft or gully in the side of the mountain, 
where for two hours they remained in partial shelter, but exposed 
to a sharp, cutting blast, against which waterproof blankets were 
no protection, finely-powdered snow being driven against their 
faces so as to make them feel raw, while vivid streams of forked 
lightning almost blinded them, peal upon peal of thunder rent the 





gorges, the ice cracked and rent, avalanches roared, landslips fell, 


and it seemed as if all the elements were at war. Very severe pains 
across the forehead and behind the eyes, giddiness, and oppression 
of breathing were experienced by all the party, while the unfortu- 
nate natives, in whose case superstition added a thousand terrors 
to their already piteous condition, were almost dead from cold and 
fright. When a lull in the storm permitted further investigation 
of their surroundings, Fred and the Shekarry managed to discover 
a cavern impervious to the weather, and there having lighted a 
fire, they arranged a bivouac, refreshed themselves with hot food, 
and discovered by barometric observation that they had attained 
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an altitude of 19,160 feet, or nearly 7,000 feet above the terminal 
moraine at the Cow’s Mouth. Anxious as the travellers naturally 
were to accomplish the object with which they had started, and 
fully alive as they were to all the charms of perilous enterprise, 
prudence forbade their proceeding farther, since they could scarcely 
see thirty yards before them, and the drifts of new-fallen snow 
were dangerously soft and deep ; besides, in their benumbed con- 
dition, to walk at all was ‘‘ heart-breaking work ;” they therefore 
turned their backs upon the head of the glacier, and set out to 
return to Derallee. We will let ‘‘the Old Shekarry” describe, ina 
few of his own words, the effect which such wonderful scenes must 
have upon almost every mind. He is speaking of what he saw 
before the storm began :— 

“Looking upwards, towards the head of the glacier, the prospect was 
sublime, for we appeared to be standing at the base of an enormous 
foaming cataract, far exceeding that of Niagara in grandeur, which had 
been instantaneously frozen. So strong, indeed, was this resemblance, 
that as we gazed, strange feelings of fear came over us, lest the Power 
that had fixed this mighty river in all itsfury and turbulence should as 
suddenly break the spell, and allowit tooverwhelm us. It was a scene 
which no mortal could contemplate, and still disbelieve in the existence of 
God ; for the voice of nature there was irresistibly powerful, and a mys- 
terious influence would have inculcated a natural religion, even in the 
mind of a savage, and impressed upon him a consciousness of the infi- 
nite supremacy of an all-ruling Power. On gazing upon the numerous 
towering peaks, that seemed to'pierce the heavens, one felt ‘that there 
was speech in their dumbness,’”’ 

As regards sport, which may be considered the main object of 
‘¢ the Old Shekarry’s” wandering, we find that besides the elephant, 
the tiger, the leopard, and the bear, he followed in the Himalaya 
the musk-deer, which he says affords the best practice a man can 
have ; and many kinds of wild goats and sheep, such as the gooral 
and surrow, species of chamois, and the ibex, which is the 
largest of the goats. The thaar, or Himalayan wild goat, seems 
to be a favourite object of pursuit ; it is a noble-looking, long- 
haired animal with splendid horns, and must be stalked warily on 
the slopes of mountain ravines. The circumstance that four head 
fell on one occasion to so many consecutive shots proves the writer 
to be no inferior marksman, and he naturally considered that day a 
red-letter one in his calendar. The burrul, or snow-sheep, are 
found at rather higher ranges than the thaar, and are, like them, 
gregarious, but are somewhat easier stalking, unless in places 
where they have been much disturbed. Under the guidance of a Tar- 
tar chief, ‘‘the Old Shekarry ” and his friends enjoyed some capital 
burrul-hunting at Chusul, where they also fell in with the naheen, 
or ovis ammon, some specimens of which are as large as the 
ordinary bullock of the plains, having horns sixteen inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, and forty-six inches round the curve. 
Having secured the good-will of the chief by presents of clothes 
and knickknacks, he volunteered to accompany them to the Pang- 
kung Lake, and show them the haunts of the bunchowr or wild 
yaks. Amongst these animals they had splendid sport for ten 
days, after which they visited Ladak, and saw the Buddhist 
monastery of Hermes, before passing on to Cashmere, where they 
spent five months in enjoyment of the Hindoo paradise, cursing 
all the while the short-sighted policy of our Government, which 
sold to Goolab Singh “the garden of the world.” 

We have dwelt chiefly upon ‘the Old Shekarry’s” Indian 
experiences, for it is impossible to notice in anything like detail 
more than a portion of his very interesting book; but we must 
not take leave of him, without just alluding to the capital story of 
his two chargers, ‘‘ Le Diable Rouge” and * Desert-born,” more 
especially as we so thoroughly agree with his humane and sensible 
ideas about the noble animal which serves us so faithfully and 
intelligently, and too often meets with but sorry treatment at 
our ungrateful hands. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


We do not know what kind of reception was given to these | 


lectures in Boston, but we are sure that an English audience 
would consider them tedious and unsatisfactory. Occasionally 


Professor Bascom makes a clever‘and even a brilliant observa- | 


tion, he is not ignorant of his subject, and he shows a sincere 
appreciation of the great men to whom we owe our literature. 
On the other hand, he writes in a pretentious and turgid style, 
and in his attempts to produce a “‘ Philosophy of English Litera- 
ture ” he presents obvious and somewhat common-place truths in 
a new and by no means pleasing form. 
Literature, or readers who have never studied it historically, may 


no doubt gain a considerable amount of knowledge from | 


Mr. Bascom’s survey, and it may be observed that when 





* Philosophy of English Literature. A Course of Lectures delivered in the Lowell 
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Readers ignorant of our | 


hé gives us direct criticism, his remarks are generally sound, 
because they are in harmony with the views expressed 
by our finest critics. In this respect, the author does 
not venture on new ground; in his argument, he claims 
originality, but the chief token of it is to be found, we think, in 
a grandiose style. On laying down the work and asking our. 
selves what we have gained from it, we are compelled to answer, 
“Nothing.” Facts, no doubt, have been recalled which had 
been forgotten, but the substance of the work consists not of 
facts, but of philosophy, and from this so-called philosophy we 
have failed to extract any definite meaning. Some of it indeed 
is obvious enough, and would be perceived by any student. That 
our literature can only be partially understood without a know- 
ledge of our history ; that our men of genius have been swayed 
at different periods by certain foreign and home influences, by 
chivalry, by religion, by the literatures of Italy and France, by 
the growth of political freedom, by a wider appreciation of the 
great Grecian and Roman classics,—all this is obvious enough. 
It is perfectly clear, too, that the English Bible has exercised a 
most powerful influence on literature, ‘‘ an influence greater in 
volume beyond all comparison than has fallen to any other book.” 

The lectures abound, indeed, with the most familiar truisms, 
but of this we do not complain. In a work of this kind many an 
axiom must needs be restated, but in a work that pretends to 
disclose a philosophy of our literature we have a right to ask for 
something more. What do we get? A number of self-evident 
propositions and a great deal of grandiloquent language, conceal- 
ing, or but half-concealing, common-place thoughts and criticisms, 
which are far from helping the student, as the writer pro- 
poses, to study English Literature ‘‘ with more insight, more 
pleasure, a better mastery of relations, and a more ready reten- 
tion of facts.” For this purpose Mr. Bascom gives his readers, so 
at least he informs us in his preface, ‘‘ a network of forces which, 
covering the entire field, may enable them easily to inclose and 
attach the ideas each day furnished in this range of knowledge.” 
This net for catching and attaching ideas is not made of any 
very tangible material. ‘‘A net-work of forces” is a rather 
doubtful figure, but it means a good deal in Mr. Bascom’s opinion, 
and throughout the volume he is possessed by the idea of force, 
Thus we read of the ‘‘race-force” and the ‘ personal force” 
mutually limiting each other, of an ‘insight into forces,” of the 
propelling force in Byron and the voleanic forces at work in 
Shelley, and the out-door forces of Scott, of the normal develop- 
ment of the forces at work in Johnson’s age, of the force developed 
in the Church, of the great personal forces represented in some 
modern poets, of genius as a supernatural force, of criticism 
passing beneath the form to the force which controls it, and 
of criticism dreaming ‘that because the form expresses 
the force, the force may be reached through the form.” To 
read all this is wearisome enough; it suggests nothing, it 
explains nothing, it is only a new way of making com- 
|mon-place comments. Of course every movement in litera- 
| ture, as in life, is due to some force ; and it would be curious to 
/ learn to which force it is owing that Mr. Bascom writes, as he 
so frequently does, inflated English. He rarely says anything 
simply if he can help it, and some of his words and phrases will 
be apt to raise a smile, as when he observes that Bunyan’s 
‘allegories, springing directly from the Scriptures, are ‘ bulbets 
half enclosed in the parent bulb ;” or when, referring to Dryden's 
changes of creed, he designates those changes the ‘* weakness of 
the faith-elements ;” or when he writes that Shakespeare knew 
little of woman ‘as a self-contained and independent power ;” or 
|when he observes that “secondary impulses give secondary 





| qualities.”’ 

Many of Mr. Bascom’s literary estimates are, as we have 
already stated, reasonable enough. In almost all cases they 
are the estimates formed by our best critics, and if the 
writer does not break new ground, it is to his credit that 
he moves with safe steps along the old paths. How ex- 
actly he keeps within the ruts worn by the best English 
critics will be obvious to any one who reads his comments on 
Spenser, on Shakespeare, on Milton, on Dryden, and on Pope ; 
‘neither is there novelty nor suggestiveness in his designation of 
Queen Elizabeth’s age as the creative period, and of the time of 
Queen Anne as the critical period. Indeed, it is only now and 
then that we see reason to dissent from Mr. Bascom’s literary 
| judgments. Here and there, however, a false criticism 
strikes us. Thus, for instance, he observes of Addison and 
Johnson, ‘“ Both ventured into the field of poetry with some- 
| thing of the boldness that falls to criticism, yet with unequal 
| success. The Cato of Addison received the highest praise from 
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Voltaire, and is one of the best plays of the Franco-English school. 
Few have done the Jrene of Johnson any reverence.” What 
Lord Macaulay called the “stately rhetoric” of Cato entitles 
it, no doubt, to some reputation, though we question whether in 
these days the play is ever read. It is not poetry, and neither 
are Johnson’s London and Vanity of Human Wishes in any 
high sense of the term to be accounted poetry. But the 
masculine vigour of these pieces gives them a vitality which 
the Cato lacks, and we venture to believe that in the ‘ field 
of poetry ” the position of Johnson is stronger than that of 
Addison, whose life as a verse-maker depends upon one or two 
pleasing, but, nevertheless, second-rate hymns. 

An American by birth, Mr. Bascom does full justice to the great- 
ness of the mother-country. ‘* England,” he observes, ‘‘ above 
all European nations, has been marked by sober, thoughtful, 
predominant belief, often disturbed, but never shaken by scep- 
ticism, and she presents a literature certainly as varied, as 
abundant, as continuous, as powerful as that of any other nation.” 
We think Mr. Bascom is right in his remark that ‘“ theology deepens 
and broadens that intelligence whose rise and fall in art constitute 
the record of literature.” A firm national faith produces a strong 
literature, while a period of doubt and unbelief is unfavourable 
to creative genius. He is right, too, in his judgment that 
physical influences, powerful though they be, are far from suffi- 
cient to explain fully any type of national character. In the fol- 
lowing passage he is, perhaps, thinking of some of the opinions 
held on this point by Buckle :— 


“The serious and sombre phases of English character, its stern pur- 
pose and stolid animality, its severe restraints and brutal outbursts, its 
vigorous moral conflicts with itself and with others, are ascribed to the 
climate of England, damp and dejected, often driving the inhabitants 
inte indoor life, putting them to effort in their pleasures; and to its 
soil, low-lying, fertile, penetrated and close bound by the sea, yielding 
no hilarity, no exhilaration of sunshine and upland to the spirits, yet 
rewarding labour with plentiful food ; more generous to digestion than 
to imagination, more liberal in utilities than beauties. We are not dis- 
posed to deny, and we strive not to underrate, these physical influ- 
ences; but they are far from sufficient to explain fully any type of 
national character. We find no reason for this entire transfer of causa- 
tion to the physical world, as if mind went for nothing among primitive 
forces. Lands do not yield given nations as they do given fruits, under 
defined qualities of soil and limits of temperature; and if they did, in 
this correlation of conditions and products, there would still be included 
the inscrutable living agency. Irish character, ripened under much 
the same physical conditions with English character, is yet very unlike 
it. Races have varied and independent endowments, and by constitu- 
tional and acquired bias either control or greatly modify the effects that 
reach them from the external world. The ethical quality which un- 
doubtedly belongs to English as contrasted with French character is 
not a result of climate. It exists in very different degrees in the three 
political divisions of the Empire, Ireland, Scotland, England; and the 
explanation of this varying intensity is to be found in the religious 
history of each of these sections.” 


In their present state the publication of these lectures is, we 
think, a blunder. If the author could be persuaded to cut out 
all his fine-writing and to sweep away much of his so-called 
philosophy, the work might possibly prove interesting. Mr. 
Bascom appears to have a competent knowledge of English 
literature, but his mode of presenting what he knows is far from 
attractive. 





OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS.* 


Ix October, 1873, Owens College, Manchester, took possession | 


of a pile of new buildings, where henceforth it is to carry on its 
work, 
with the modest endowment of less than £4,000 a year, and it 


now takes rank as one of the great teaching centres of the country, | 
—a leader in the ranks of that practical and scientific system now | 


threatening to be all-prevailing, and which, being founded on a 
certain intellectual division-of-labour principle, may be held to 
have its fit seat in Manchester. 'To commemorate this great 
mark of prosperous growth in the College, this volume of essays 
has been collectively published by the teachers of the College. It 


is designed, says the preface, “to mark our recognition of the | 


liberality with which the public of this city and district have made 
it possible to begin the work of the extension of our College, 


and of the single-minded and self-sacrificing exertions of friends | 
and members of its Governing Body.” However homogeneous | 


the teaching of a college may be, if it attempt at all to keep pace 
with the widening range of modern studies, it must embrace sub- 
jects wide almost as the Poles asunder in intent, each interesting 
to a different and more or less limited class of readers, and hence 
when the teachers of such an institution come together with utter- 
ances upon their several specialities, as in a work like this, there is a 
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Some twenty-three years ago this institution was started | 
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| want of unity in its apparent purpose, if not a want of breadth in 
_ general interest. One subject appeals to the sympathies and tastes 
of one reader, another to another, and yet there is hardly, from the 
| Very limited field allowed for treatment, enough interest in any one 
| essay to draw many readers of any one class to the volume. For the 
friends of the College, the book will doubtless have much value, but 
, it can hardly be expected that the public will turn to it largely. 
| This is a great disadvantage to the essayists, who may have—and 
_in this instance, as a rule, have—much to say that is well worth 
reading ; and it is also a disadvantage that the ordinary reviewer 
can do little or nothing to remedy, for he like the public must 
follow, if not his predilections, at least the dictates of his own 
_ knowledge, and while touching a point here and there, pass by 
the greater portion of the book, however good it may be. 

A mere statement of the subjects which compose this volume 
is enough to justify us in leaving the greater part of it alone, for 
in addition to three essays dealing more or less with matters 
relating to astronomy, an essay on the use of steam, and one on 
science and medicine, we have essays on the Talmud, on historical 
results of the science of language, on provincial poetry, on the 
Judicature Act, on railways and the State, and so forth. Although 
unable to review the book as a book therefore, we may nevertheless 
say that we have read most of it with some care, and that so far as 
a lay mind can judge, most of the essaysare valuable. And unity, 
as far as can be with matters so heterogeneous, is sought to be given 
to the book in a sense, by taking as far as possible the historical 
aspect of each subject. The first one of all, by Mr. Greenwood, 
the principal of the College, **On Some Relations of Culture to 
Practical Life,” seems to us a very wise and necessary plea for that 
broader general culture, as the basis of all education, which some 
have thought Owens College itself rather apt to ignore, and which 
specialists, with their classified competitive examinations and 
exact ticketting of degrees of intellectual power, by an arbitrary 
system of marks allotment, partition of the field of study, and so 
forth, threaten to destroy. The following observations regarding 
this Examination mania are worth quoting :— 

“Can anything be more deplorable—if it were not deplorablo, it would 

be grotesque—than the change which this system threatens to bring 
about in the mutual relations of study and examinations? By the old 
theory, the business of education was, first, the discipline of the intellect 
by means of the arts and sciences as instruments; and secondly, the 
storing of the mind with methodical knowledge gained in the process, 
Examinations were but the handmaids of teaching, designed to test and 
measure the results of study and to correct its methods ; and if honours 
and more substantial rewards were conferred on those who took the 
foremost places, this was partly to stimulate the flagging and enablo 
the more promising wits to prolong their season of study, and partly 
that public or academic offices might be filled by the fittest occupants. 
Under the new theory, posts are viewed as so much booty—pretium 
victoribus—of which each is entitled to what he can carry off with his 
bow and his spear. Competitive examinations are the race-course or 
the battle-field, and the years of education but as the obscure and interim 
drill or training, good not for itself, or its proper results, but for the 
prizes it will bring. But asguredly trained talent has no jus divinum 
of its own, apart from the services which it can and therefore s bound 
to render for the common good.” 
And he goes on to plead for freer study, for the necessity that 
exists that our youth should pursue a common road so far on 
their way as to secure their having all life long some common 
ground of interest; that the ‘ useless studies ” should not be alto- 
gether neglected, giving as the heads under which the learning 
that goes for general discipline should range,—(1), letters; (2), 
mathematics; (3), some branch of physical study. In its whole 
tone, in the quiet rebuke which is administered to the restless 
physicists who are but too ready to ignore the value of the first, 
at least, of these three essentials, in the kindly enthusiasm with 
which the writer cheers the students to their work, this essay 
strikes a very lofty key-note to the book. 

‘The essays on ** Original Research as a Means of Education,” on 
* Solar Physics,” on ** The Distances of the Sun from the Earth,” 
and on * The Limits of our Knowledge of the Earth,” the three 
last being more or less astronomical, we must perforce pass by, as 
also that on “ The Use of Steam.” In their several ways, they are 
all interesting, but often too abstruse for the general reader. 
Mr. Osborne Reynolds tries our patience somewhat, too, when 
he gravely calculates how many millions of men’s labour steam 
saves us. Steam helps us in so many ways besides in the mere 
' quantity of foree it gives us, that computations of this kind can 
| only be fantastic. Had Mr. Reynolds undertaken to compute to 
| how many millions of men steam has given increased work, we 
|could have understood it. His history of the steam-engine is, 
| however, very interesting and readable. 

The most remarkable paper in the volume, so far as the seien- 
tific half of it is concerned, is Professor Williamson’s ‘“‘ Primeval 
i Vegetation, in its Relation to the Doctrines of Natural Selection 
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and Evolution,” and we should not be surprised if it produce 
some tough arguing in certain quarters. ‘The Professor's position 
is perhaps best described as a negative one towards these theories. 
He does not reject evolution; on the contrary, he admits that 
within certain lines of progression it has probably played an im- 
portant part, but he insists that, as yet, there is no trace any- 
where to be found in the geological records that it was 
the all-pervading law of organic life. There is change 
visible, no doubt, but it is not change of one type or genus into 
another by well-marked or traceable stages. As far as can be at 
present said, the alterations visible in the primeval Flora during 
successive ages are confined to distinct orders of plants, which 
do not, in their origin or decay, shade off into each other, and 
are as often retrograde as progressive. ‘The field here dealt with 
is a wide one, and offers a much more complete series of successive 
genera for investigation than can be gathered of the geological 
fauna, while it has hitherto been comparatively neglected in 
relation to the doctrines in question, on which it surely has an 
all-important bearing. Facts of the kind advanced by Professor 
Williamson cannot be overridden by a theory. 

We must pass by several interesting and important essays, and 
amongst the rest an exceedingly lucid résumé of the growth of 
our English judicial system, and of the changes which last year’s 
Act will introduce into it next May, by Mr. Bryce, which is 
worthy of a very wide circulation, in order to say a word 
upon the forcible paper by Mr. Stanley Jevons on ‘The Rail- 
ways and the State.” As is well known, Mr. Jevons is a strenu- 
ous resister of the doctrine that the only solution of the Railway 
problem lies in the purchase of the lines by the State, and in this 
paper he renews his opposition with some vehemence. He declares 
it the purpose of his essay to show that the arguments of those 
who advocate State purchase,— 

“are unsound, their theories false, and their speculations chimerical. 

They misinterpret experience, they assume some doubtful facts, and 
they overlook other unquestionable ones; they advocate a measure 
which is, fortunately, so nearly impracticable that there is no appre- 
ciable chance of it being carried out, but which, if it really were 
undertaken, would probably land us in great financial loss and much 
embarrassment.” 
These are strong words, and coming from so eminent a logician 
and economist as Mr. Jevons, may not be passed lightly over. 
But upon what does he base this sweeping condemnation? This 
is how he states the arguments of his opponent :— 

“The Government manages the Post Office with success; by a great 
reduction of charges it has created a vast business, and earns a satis- 
factory revenue; the Government has purchased and successfully or- 
ganised the Telegraphs, and is making them pay; therefore the Govern- 
ment ought to buy the Railways, and we should then have railway-fares 
reduced a third of their present amounts, trains very regular, and acci- 
dents few or none.” 

Now, to begin with, we submit that this is not a fair statement of 
his opponents’ side of the question, and as the whole after-reason- 
ing in Mr. Jevons’s essay is based upon the assumption that this is 
what all advocates of State purchase of Railways mean, much of that 
reasoning is necessarily altogether beside the mark. We are not, 
of course, responsible for the opinions put forth elsewhere, but 
so far as we are concerned, Mr. Jevons turns into an argument 
what is used simply as an illustration or example to sustain an 
argument, The grounds for seeking that the whole of our vast 
Railway system should come under a central control are far broader 
than any that the example of the Post Office or Telegraphs affords, 
although they may be essentially the same as those which make 
it expedient that these should be in the Government’s hands. 
It is, in fact, not a question of good or bad management at all, 
in the first instance, but of the right of the community to have 
control of such monopolies as affect it daily and hourly at every 
point and in every interest. As a mere matter of profit and loss, 
possibly both Post Office and Telegraphs might be managed more 
economically than now by private monopolists, but what has 
that to do with the necessities and convenience of the public? 
These monopolists might put more profit than the State 
can get into their pockets, but if they did so at the 
cost of a great increase of discomfort or withdrawal of advan- 
tages to the public, ought that public to stand tamely by? We 
think not, and extreme worship of vested interests of this sort only 
hides from the mind the true bearings of the case. Based upon 
public requirements, and the necessity which these requirements 
raise that a service so vast as the Railways should be properly under 
public control, so that public wants should not so constantly clash 
with private interests, the argument for the purchase of the 
lines by the State wears a very different aspect to what it does 
when Mr. Jevons has only a travestie of the kind we have quoted 
to tilt against, and much of his reasoning accordingly falls to the 


ground. For our parts, we believe that only in direct State control, 
and the consequent complete amalgamation of the whole system, 
is there any issue from the anomalies, the injustice, vexations, 
and frequent waste through unseemly competition which 
now harass the public, and too often cause people’s lives to 
be sacrificed. At the same time, we must admit that there ig 
very great force in many of Mr. Jevons’s secondary objections, ag 
we may ca'l them, to the realisation of this plan. The doubts he 
casts upon the possibility of the Government being able to man- 
age a capital account so large as on any computation that of the 
Railways would be, reasoning as he does from the waste which 
has characterised our Admiraity and from the errors of the new 
Telegraph Department, appear to us altogether overstrained ; 
but the initial difficulties of all, the finding of so much capital at 
any reasonable rate of interest, and the purchase of the Railways 
at anything like a fair price, cannot be overstated. The pur- 
chase need not be dreamt of, in fact, until we have house- 
hold suffrage the country over, and consequently some chance 
that the Railway magnates will not have it all their own 
way in Parliament, and even then the obstacle to direct, 
instant purchase may prove insuperable. Speculation would 
indubitably send all Railway stocks and shares up; every effort 
would be made to victimise the Government, by such means, for 
instance, as strong representations of the future values of the 
properties, such as have been lately circulating, and in the end, 
probably in spite of all, the nation would be considerably cheated. 
But after all, there is a higher consideration than even saving 
the money, and that is, as we must persist in saying, that the 
nation should have complete control of its arteries of communica- 
tion ; and the difficulty of purchase only brings out more clearly 
the folly which permitted the perpetual alienation from the State 
of monopolies so vital; it does not prove the desire to have them 
back absurd. In this respect Belgium has certainly set us a good 
example, which every attempt to settle this difficulty will make 
us regret the more keenly that we didnot follow. There each private 
railway lapses to the State in ninety years from its construction, and 
the Government’s own lines, the lines leased by it, already furnish 
a considerable nett revenue. The Belgians also afford us a hint 
of a way out of the purchase difficulty, which may prevent the 
necessity of borrowing a thousand millions or so suddenly at 
three and a quarter per cent.,—a task Mr. Jevons, rightly enough, 
sets down as impossible. We may lease the Railways from their 
proprietors upon terms not of the actual dividends paid at a 
given date, but computed over a reasonable period, and in con- 
sideration of a sort of bonus upon the rental so ascertained, 
stipulate for complete possession at a future date. In short, 
ways will be found to compass the end, once the people are 
fully awake to what they want; and every new instance made 
public of obstruction, and of monopolists’ unscrupulous use of 
power, of the kind that Mr. Jevons himself cites as needing 
remedy, will help so to wake them. 

We have devoted some space to this subject, because it is one 
of great and growing importance, and because we wish to show 
that the purchase “cry” is not based upon the impracticable 
conceptions of theoretical dreamers to the extent that this essayist 
makes out. In spite of his criticisms, too, we must maintain that 
the example of the Post Office is perfectly relevant to the case, 
and affords good warrant that another department serving the 
public constantly and all the land over, and against the mis- 
management of which the public would have instant means of 
redress through Parliament, and through the Parliamentary head 
or heads of the department, would equally well meet general 
requirements in its own field, and do the work required in a 
more just and efficient manner than it is now done. For of 
course we do not endorse Sir Rowland Iiill’s plan that the 
Government should buy the Rai'ways, and then lease them out in 
| blocks to be worked. ‘That would be as absurd a proceeding as 
lit is possible to conceive. The only rational ground for 
| urging the purchase at all is, that the Railways may be 
worked in such a manner as to be directly under the control 
of the community, through Parliament, a condition that no 
' Commissioner's Court will, we fear, ever make any distant 
approach to bringing about. We should have liked to discuss 
some of the minor issues with which this ingenious essay bristles, 
but must refrain for want of space. The essay is quite the most 
| practically important, and in some respects the most striking, in 
‘the book ; but its fallacies are at least as many and as great as 
| those of the party Mr. Jevons opposes, and it is based on a 
| mistaken statement of their position. 

The volume winds up with a paper by Mr. A. W. Ward, on 
‘‘ The Peace of Europe,” which, in addition to showing that the old 
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hrase, ‘balance of power,” now grown obsolete, once repre- 
sented a very real fact, contains some sensible remarks on inter- 
national arbitration, which we venture to commend to the 
attention of Mr. Richard and the Peace Society. 





THE SISTERS LAWLESS.* 

Ir is not easy to make up one’s mind as to what is the charm of 
The Sisters Lawless. Compared with the author's first story, Rosa 
Noel, a novel which stood out from the dead-level of the dreary 
fictions of last year, her second is not an advance in point of 
construction. She has not the faculty, app ently, of working 
out a plot on any but its simple, straight lines ; she lets all sorts of 
stitches drop, and is supremely indifferent iv the hanging loose of 
threads. She misleads the reader, not with the artfulness which 
conceals a purpose in order to render its revelation additionally 
effective, and delights in supplying delusive clues, but from sheer 
wilfulness, impatience of order, and disdain of proportion. When 
she brings the Sisters Lawless home to Creyke Park from Canada, 
she persuades us that a hapless love on the part of an invalid cousin 
for the handsome demon, whom she whimsically calls Angela, is a 
portion of her plot, so minutely does she describe Fox Lawless and 
his crippled state ; but she does not mean it, or if she did mean 
it in the beginning, she changes her mind; and there comes of 
the interesting young man, with the brown eyes and the per- 
plexed and troubled gravity of expression, just nothing at all. 
Realism is not her forte ; the few incidents which form the story 
are highly improbable, and the minor characters who play their 
parts in it are inconsistent. Nevertheless, the book is very 
attractive, and the reader readily pardons its faults on account of 
the odd, original, taking sort of way in which they are com- 
mitted, being content to follow the author’s rambling lead, and 
to put up with her whims, long after he would have shut up many 
a more positively commendable writer’s pages in annoyed 
weariness. 

The spontaneity and ‘go’ of the story—the impression which 
it makes that the author could not help writing it, and that 
it is all thoroughly real to her, its incongruities matters-of- 
course, and its oddities every-day things—make it captivating, 
and there is in it one really fine conception. Beyond these, 
it is impossible to define any considerable merit in the 
inconsequent, patchy, painful story of the sisters, who are 
violently contrasted according to the good old black-and-white, 
light-and-darkness, angel-and-fiend system of a school of fiction 
for grown-up people, which was perhaps evolution as applied to 
the Tommy-and-Harry romances of the nursery. Never, for the 
space of a page, does Angela Lawless fail to interest. She is 
odious,—a selfish, vain, unscrupulous, unbelieving, ungrateful, 
capricious, tyrannical, exacting, cowardly, even foolish girl; 
but she catches one’s attention, and she holds it, and 
throughout one feels the sweep of the wing of the 
avenging angel in the air, drawing nearer and nearer to her 
golden head. She is always vexatious, natural, pitiable ; and when 
Clémence, who is as angelic as Angela is the reverse, is winning 
the prize on which her sister's heart is set, we cannot help pitying 
the wilful creature, who does not deserve anything but ill-luck, 
and positively shrinking from the thought of the punishment that 
is coming upon her. It sounds very shocking, because after all 
Angela is simply a wretch ; but therein lies the author's power 
and all her cunning. The men in the book are unreal, and 
more or less uninteresting, so that when the catastrophe occurs 
which lays waste the lives of both sisters at one blow, one does 
not care at all about Bertie Lawless, who is the first victim. The 
rivalry of two sisters—a well-worn theme for the novelist— 
becomes fresh and vivid in this writer's hands, who gives it a 
form with which it has certainly not before been invested within 
our knowledge,—a form so tragic and so unspeakably sad, that it 
haunts one with a constancy very much out of proportion to the 
literary merit of the story. 

When the fate of Angela Lawless has come upon her, the 
achievement of the book is reached. The effect of remorse 
upon the mind and the life of Angela is depicted with real 
power, and with complete consistency with the girl’s unscru- 
pulous, self-absorbed character. The author has caught a 
thorough grip of Angela’s nature, and her handling of it is 
admirable ; whereas the rival sister is a mere pale sketch, in 
which sympathy and force are alike wanting. It is difficult to 
quote from any of the best passages in the book without spoiling 
the reader's interest by revealing the main incident of the story, 
but here is one characteristic bit which shows Angela as the odd, 





* The Sisters Lawless: a Novel. By the Author of “ Bosa Noel.” London: Bentley. 


un-commonplace creature she is. It is after the death of the 
cousin whom both the sisters loved, and when Angela, burthened 
with the secret of her sin, has been taken to Paris, for the cure 
of her hopeless melancholy, everybody's interests and conveni- 
ence being, as usual, sacrificed to her. Adrian Lawless, the dead 
man’s brother, applies himself to the task of remonstrating with 
the moping invalid :— 

“ Angela,” he said, “dear child, rouse yourself. Deal again with the 
realities of life; don’t sit here all these long hours in an apathy that it 
goes to my heart to see. Submit to the irrevocable, and take up some- 
thing worthier the name of life than is this supine existence.” —“ You 
cannot possibly know how to talk to me,” she broke in with a weary 
frotfulness, “you cannot understand how my very soul is cowed by a 
nameless terror that never leaves me. I am afraid of myself. My 
own capabilities appal me—my capabilities for suffering, I mean,” 
she added hastily; “suffering, regretting, not acting, Adrian. I 
do. not want to live, and I am afraid to die. No one can soothe 
me. Iam like a weary swimmer who throws himself back and floats, 
because he is too much exhausted to swim longer, yet will not sink and 
let the cold and merciless water close over his head. You look sorry 
for me,” she went on, “you and everybody are much sorrier for me than 
for Clémence ; is it not so ?” He bent his head in token of acquiescence. 
“You and they are right to be. Iam infinitely more to be pitied. I 
wish you would not be so kind to me! It is like trying to feed a 
mummy on the fat of the land and giving it a landscape to look at.”— 
“ Come,” said Adrian, smiling, “that is more like your old self.”— 
“ Here come Clémence and Aunt Maria, and Clémence is laughing.”— 
“Why not? You did not expect her to go through life and never laugh 
again ?...... For the sake of other people, you may be sure, Angela, 
that she is right in her method of taking irreparable trouble, and that 
you are wrong.”—* Method!” repeated Angela with languid contempt. 
“The idea of there being any ‘method’ in taking trouble. Trouble 
takes you, and its ‘method’ is totake you by the throat and knock you 
down and trample on you.”— You are wrong; it would only be a 
coward who would not bear suffering with some degree of fortitude.”— 
“Then I am a coward,” sho said, without the smallest approach to 
vexation.—“I am sorry to say you are.”—“ Well, as Iam not a man, it 
is no stigma. There gothe people flocking out of the cirque, the child- 
ren in raptures, the grown-up French children in semi-raptures, I 
hope that not many will come past here; it makes my left arm numb 
to hear those crisp, gay voices, that can only come from an unburthened 
heart.” 

The story is a very melancholy one, and the end is so vague, so 
inartistic, it is allowed to tail-off into such utter lack of interest, 
that the comparative cheerfulness of its termination does not take 
the weight off the reader's spirits. The author evidently gets 
tired of Angela when her mental strife is over; plainly wearies of 
her when, for the first time in her recorded life, she does 
a right thing (and even then is so forced and hemmed-in by 
circumstances that she cannot help it); and finishes up the 
story by an absurdity. The least practical of lovers, returning 
from a period of probation, would hardly peruse the inscriptions 
on the tombstones in the churchyard in order to ascertain whether 
the beloved one was living or dead, while the simple expedient 
of inquiring within at her residence close by was open to him. 

All is not lugubrious, however, in this attractive, incongruous, 
unequal book. It is brightened up by some very pleasant 
social sketches, and however oddly it may sound, by two 
quite charming ghost-stories. An American family, ‘“ reg’larly 
rich,” as Toots said of Dombey and Son, is also a delightful 
accession to our acquaintances in fiction. Miss Pussie Smith, 
who rules her papa and mamma with a charming despotic sway, 
puts her pretty hands in Keepsake attitudes, and fills her drawing- 
room with orchids, because mere flowers are s0 common, but is a 
true and kind-hearted little being withal ; her despotically-ruled 
papa and mamma, and their rather dreadful, but very amusing male 
friends, are capitally drawn. There is point, perception, sly, dry 
humour in all the sketches of American society in Paris; and the 
rich young Yankee who is so inventive in the arrangement of his 
‘¢ Germans,” is the one living, moving, real man in the book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Translated into French. By 
John Roberts, M.A. (Harrison and Sons.)—Mr. Roberts's translation of 
these noble poems is painstaking, and in a certain stiff way tolerably 
correct, but we cannot regard the complete effect as satisfactory. The 
French version is deficient in the melody and in the fino grace of the 
original. Take, for instance, these lines :— 


“ Mais viens t'en, 6 nymphe divine! 
Aux cieux appelée Euphrosyne, 
Et que la pauvre humanité 
Adore au nom de la Gaité. 

Dun seul travail la douce mére, 
Vénus, te mit A ta lumitre, 

Avec tes deux swurs, et ton pere 
Fat Bacchus, couronné de lierre.” 


Apart from the incongruity of such a phrase as /a pauvre humanité with 
the whole poem of L’ Allegro, how common-place is the rendering of,— 
* But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 





In heaven y-clep'd Eupbroysne, 
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And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore”! 


A divine nymph adored by poor humanity under the name of Gaiety,— 
“ Mirth ” being despoiled of its beautiful epithet “ heart-easing,”—is not 
only not Milton’s “‘ Allegro,” but is a perversion of the idea. The French 
word allegresse really translates “mirth,” but “ gaité” is as artificial 
as itis meagre thus employed. Neither is “wrinkled care ” correctly 
interpreted by ‘‘/a Sagesse au front austére,” nor does “ la céleste voix ” 
convey Milton’s meaning, in the marvellous description of Song which is 
one of the supreme beauties of the poem. ‘The melting voice through 


mazes running ” is a unique image, which should not have been degraded | 


into perhaps the most hackneyed of epithets. Mr. Roberts has been 
more successful with Z/ Penseroso, though here also he sometimes misses 
the grace and exquisite appropriateness of the original ; as, for instance, 
in the fine apostrophe to Night, and description of Morn. 


“ But kerchief’d in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud,"— 


is rendered by,— 

** Mais se voilant d’un bien décent 
Nuage, tandis que le vent 
Ebranle tout en mugissant.” 


These lines evoke a totally different notion of atmospheric effect. 
Milton’s is wildness, not destruction; a “gust,” not a tempéte, as we 
find it given in the following line, and no sound can less resemble 
“piping” than “ mugissant.”. We must deprecate the inversion of 
Milton’s epithets which the translator occasionally permits himself. 
Here is a grave example, in the famous lines,— 


“There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.” ..... 


which the translator renders by,— 


“ Reste en ta passion anisi, 
Pétrifiée en saint oubli.”..... 


The attempt to translate these poems was a very ambitious one, and wo 
are not so much disposed to censure its failure in this instance, as to 
doubt the possibility of its success in any. 

A Strange Love. By Frank Usher. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is 
probably the worst novel of the season,—it is certainly the worst which 
has come under our notice; and it is one of those books in which it is 


difficult to believe that even the writer can take any pleasure, It is | 


dreary and dull beyond all ordinary dreariness and dullness, and the 
society which it depicts is not in the least like any society which people 
in the several positions which Mr. Frank Usher confers upon his per- 
sonages could possibly frequent. Perhaps he intends the cumbrous 
vulgarity of the Tayarnes and the Rymples for humour, and the fault 
is ours; but if this bo the case, it will not profit the book, for the public 
will be unanimous in sharing our error. 

A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks, and Watches, and Bells. By Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Bart. (Lockwood and Co.)—From this interesting 
scientific handbook, which has reached its sixth edition, and now appears 
with several alterations and additions, we learn the progressive history 
of all the methods which men have invented for the measurement of 
their fleeting treasure, time. Though it has a special intention, and is, 
for the most part, strictly technical, some portions of the book are of 
general interest, introducing us to certain clocks and bells which have 
played parts in history, and suggest, if they don’t mean, something more 
than mere mechanism. A chapter on the old Bell-founders is delightful 
reading, and we are happy to find that Sir Edmund Beckett (he is 
better known as Mr. Denison, of “ Big-Ben” celebrity) considers that 
sounding bells by machinery—as is done in the case of the ringing peal 
of Bradford Town Hall—is “a very inferior mode.” It certainly deprives 
the chimes of the touch of art and romanee which lingered about 
them, and places their melody on a par with that of those dreary 
and expensive products of misdirected ingenuity, musical - boxes. 
Some interesting particulars of the casting of Big Ben find their place 
in a chapter upon modern bell-founding, and in a scientific explanation 


of the inferiority of the new to the old bells, which Sir Edmund Beckett | 


imputes to erroneous notions respecting weight and thickness in their 
influence on sound, and also to the deterioration in the quality of copper. 
He is very emphatic on the latter point, maintaining that bells quite 


equal to the old could be made, now that he has succeeded in altering | 


the traditional practices of founders, more or less, if it were possible to 


get copper of the old quality. But he proeceds,—* We had a convincing | 
proof that it is not, in the fact that several pieces of the old bells that | 


were analysed at the School of Mines contained fully ‘25 of tin,’ or tin 
in the proportion of 1 to 3 copper, while our experiments showed that 
modern copper will bear no such quantity of tin without being too 
brittle to be safe for ringing.” Sir Edmund puts some of our favourite 
fancies about bells to flight quite ruthlessly, in his catalogue of the 
“Great Bells of Europe.” He heard the bell cast for Montreal before 
it went out, and “thought it quite as bad as York,” while of two 
other pet bells he says:—*“ The Canterbury bell is struck so feebly by 
a good-for-nothing modern clock, that no one would suppose it had any 
business in this list; nor Tom of Oxford either, if judged only by his 
weak and abominable sound.” 

South by West; or, Winter in the Rocky Mountains and Spring in 
Mexico. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
(Isbister and Co.)—Allowance being made for the inexperience 


of the writer, who does not discriminate sufficiently between 
things which interest her individually to record—as, for instance, 
| her substitution of “our dear Queen” for President Grant in the 
| official order of prayer, when she went to church at New York—and 
things which interest the public to read, South by West is a commendable 
| book. There is nothing very new in it; we believe Canon Kingsley 
| and the young lady whom he edits are mistaken in their joint supposi- 
| tion that they have discovered the existence of the social virtues and 
| amenities in the Far West. We could quote many recent works of travel 
| which push “the border fringe of ruffianism” quite as far back as that 
| of the adventurous young lady, who must have felt herself very 
| courageous to venture into places like Denver and Pueblo, when she had 
| such terrific notions of them as those of which she has been happily 
dispossessed by experience. The preface is a little too condescend- 
ing ; it is hardly good taste on Canon Kingsley’s part to assure “ the man 
of the Far West,” as he does assure him, that “so long as he is not 
ashamed of honest toil, and so long as his courtesy and chivalry toward 
women are perfect, as he [the Canon] is assured they are, so long he will 
find that every real English gentleman who visits him will recognise 
in him a gentleman also.” All very nice and proper, of course, that 
the richest reward, even that of a ‘real’ English gentleman’s patron. 
age, should attend upon the chivalry and courtesy of the “man of the 
Far West,” but is not the patting on the back a little overdone? The 
portion of the book which relates to Mexico has more novelty, and ig 
freshly and pleasantly written. The journey was an adventurous one, 
not unattended with danger, and it is impossible to read its details 
without pitying the gentlemen of the party—who were travelling on 
business—for having to defend their fair companions at the point of 
the sword and the mouth of the pistol, and without asking the 
trite question, “Que diable allaient-elles faire dans cette galere?” 
But as they came to no serious harm, and we have profited by their 
temerity to the extent of a pleasant book, let us not be too critical. 
The ladies who travelled South by West had invaluable qualifications 
for the undertaking in their ready good-humour, intelligent interest in 
all the natural and social features of the strange regions which they 
visited, and unswerving resolution to make the best of everything. 





Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil Hay, Author of “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” &c. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Hay’s novels show 
steady improvement in style, and in power and finish of construction, 
The obscurities and vaguenesses which made it difficult to follow ont 
her ideas in her former books have been effectually avoided in the 
present instance; the reader thoroughly knows where he is, and 
where all the people who are intent on gaining possession of the money 
| which led to “Old Myddelton’s” murder are, throughout the evolu- 
tions of a complicated and ingenious story. The author draws a 
pleasant and womanly character in Honor Craven, and succeeds per- 
fectly in keeping the great surprise of her story—the identity of the 
lady who has the disposal of Old Myddelton’s money—an unsuspected 
secret up to the moment of its disclosure. We do not like the plain, 
“Dutch-faced” cousin Phebe, who is the foil to Honor Craven ; 
it is an unpleasant idea to present to the reader, that of a girl who goes 
about whining to other people that her unasked love is rudely rejected 
by the man on whom she is perpetually forcing it, after a fashion 
which we really must call sneaking. Miss Hay finds odd sources for 
her many quotations ; she takes the “ Dr. Fell” of everybody’s acquaint- 
ance from “ Tom Brown ;” the wiso but well-worn aphorism respecting 
the prospective advantage of fighting and running away from Musarum 
Delicie ; and in quoting two equally well-known lines from “ John 
Gilpin,” takes care to teli us that the poem was written by Cowper. 
She spreads her story over too long a period, considering that disguise, 
suspense, and a terrible, unpunished crime form the greater part of its 
materials, and that its unreal conditions could not be maintained for so 
much time; but the story is cleverly imagined, and very well worked 
out. For one episode, in which the gentleman in whom one foresees the 
successful candidate for Honor’s hand saves the life of a child by the 
sacrifice of his beloved and faithful dog, the writer wins our heartiest 
approbation. 

Through i Jormandy. By Katherine S. MacQuoid. (Isbister and Co.) 
—This is a pleasant book of travel, nicely illustrated by the author's 
husband, and calculated to form a useful and interesting guide-book 
| for tourists in Normandy, both on and off the beaten tracks, Mrs. 





| MacQuoid did her sight-seeing thoroughly, and she has recorded it, 
with full geographical, topographical, historical, legendary, and actual 
| particulars. One of the most interesting chapters is devoted to Caen, 
| and the almost unknown, but wonderful institution of Le bon Sauveur. 
| It takes away some of its horror from the thought of madness to read of 
| the thousand maniacs there,—and the asylum for the insane is only 
}a department of the institution. Mrs. MacQuoid has missed no 

point of interest in this tour, which she informs us may be made 
‘in six weeks, at a cost of £40 to each traveller, that sum including the 
| charges of the best hotels. She recommends diligence-travelling, In 

preference to railways always, and indeed, such a journey as she has 
| made could only be done by diligence in most instances. When she 
penetrated into the hidden nooks of beautiful Normandy, all public con- 
veyances failed, and private carriages had to be resorted to. 


| Lord of Himself: a Novel. By Francis H. Underwood. (Boston.)— 
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peek rah ae 
American writers of fi 
art to our own, that w 
of a Transatlantic novel. 
iN, J in” was gree 
si oy fag Peseta of the treat which it afforded us. 
- Underwood's Lore 
ata pen which interests us in the development of the story 
and the fate of every individual—except a comic pair of lovers, objec- 
tionable and dreary—and gives a picture of a state of American 
society which has passed away for ever. While it is quite free from the 
declamatory extravagance which rendered tho pre-Abolition literature 
of the United States tiresome and untrustworthy, this novel depicts 
with serious and earnest power the evil ef the “ Accursed Thing, and 
the dismal swamp into which it turned the moral and social life of the 


ted owed something to the rarity, as 
In 


South. The plot is clever, but it is not quite skilfully worked out. We | 


fancy it is a first novel ; and we are sure the author has it in him to do 


yery good things indeed. 


Memoir of Thomas T. Lynch. Edited by William White. (Isbister.) | 


—It would not have been well to let a life so full of courage and devo- 
tion as was this pass away without some permanent record, ‘He was 
simply the bravest man I ever knew,” were words justly spoken of him 
by one who was well qualified to speak. That courage was shown, for 
all the later years of his life, in a steadfast battle against pain and the 
fear of death, and all his life through in the speaking of truth at all 
cost. And he was a man, too, of singular gifts of intellect. Nature had 
not given the externals of the orator, but in affluence of thought and of 
felicitously expressive speech he was not easily to be matched. He was 
not thoroughly educated, though he had acquired much culture. Owing 
to this and to other causes, his powers never had full play, his thoughts 
being subtle and various, rather than profound. It would be difficult 
to point to any great theological truth to which he gave a 
more complete expression than it had had before, or to state 
the direct influence which he had upon the theology of his 
day. Yet he had an influence of no ineonsiderable kind. He did 
much to spread abroad liberal views of truth. His life was, indeed, 
coincident with a remarkable change in the religious thought of the 
communion to which he belonged, which learnt from him more than it 
was willing to acknowledge. The task of writing his memoir has 
fallen into good hands. Mr. White shows uniform moderation and good- 
taste, and has the cardinal virtue of letting his subject speak, whenever 
it is possible, for himself. Curiously enough, this very virtue causes, 
in one instance, what we cannot but think a grave fault in the memoir. 
It was impossible to pass over the incident of the * Rivulet ” contro- 
versy, but it would have been well for the biographer to give his own 
account of the matter, rather than quote ix extenso that which Mr. 
Lynch himself gave of it, at the time when the strife was yet proceed- 
ing. This account is marked by a certain bitter humour and angry 
jocosity, which are not only rather disagreeable, but also obscure the 
subject. No one doubts that Mr. Lynch was in tho right, but it is 
painful to read his defence of himself; every word may have been 
amply justified at the time, but it does not follow that it 
wisely reproduced. 
teristic utterances as the following :— 

“TI still have a pupil [he has been speaking of a late engagement as 
tutor] with whom I am sometimes severe, sometimes indulgent,—a 
pupil about whom I have been often hopefal, but often cast down. I 
am training him, if it may be, that he may teach others. I cannot but 
say that I regard him with much interest and affection; and yet to 
teach and discipline him as I wish, I find most laborious and difficult. 
Shall I succeed? Time must show. One thing is certain,—that if not, 
he will blame me; but if I do, whilst he esteems me, he will not con- 
sider his thanks as wholly my due, and truly they will not be. 
tell you my pupil’s name? It is even myself.” 

“Disbelieve thoroughly the assertion that ‘straws show which way 
the wind blows.’ Every man’s life has a direction, on the whole, which 
he cannot gather from the events of this day, or this month, or even 
this year. Painful events and vexatious hindrances are but eddy-winds, 
driving our thoughts and hopes hither and thither,—threatening to 
carry us we know not where; and yet the spirit of every Christian man 
is borne onward by God's providence towards a haven of peace, as by a 
steady wind of heaven.” 

Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena. 
By Mrs. Abell. Revised, &c., by her daughter, Mrs. Charles Johnstone. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This book first appeared in 1844; a second 


is 


edition was issued in 1853; and now Mrs. Johnstone, who confesses to | 
being an “ardent Bonapartist,” publishes a third, in the hope that | Quarterly, 7s. 
How the interests of | by post, 64d. 


she will thereby serye her favourite cause. 
“ Napoleon IV.” are to be promoted by the publication of these “ Recol- 
lections” it is not easy to see. The authoress was a rather hoydenish 
young lady of thirteen when the Ex-Emperor was sent to the island. Her 
father occupied some official position in the place, and it was at his 
house that Napoleon resided while Longwood was being prepared for 
his residence. 
teased and romped with by his young friend. That is about the sum 
and substance of Mrs. Abell’s “ Recollections,” though, of course, there are 
Some details about the Emperor's habits. The book is interesting enough, 
but it throws no light on Napoleon's character. Every one knows that 
though he was utterly without a conscience, he had a certain good-humour 
and playfulness which in such a man are sure to be peculiarly attractive. 





1 of Himself, we find a work of fiction of quite | 


We turn with pleasure to such genuinely charac- | 


| 
| 


Need I | 


| 


ection are generally so much inferior in their | When a man who, to gratify ambition or revenge, has desolated a con- 
e’rarely anticipate pleasure from the perusal tinent and brought a million or so of his fellow-creatures to a violent 
The enthusiasm with which Dr. Mayo’s | end, submits to having his hair pulled or his slippers stolen, it is of 


course very surprising and gratifying, but it does not acquit him of the 

crimes for which history arraigns him ; and still less, if that is possible, 

does it strengthen the claims of his great-nephew to sit upon his throne, 

| Even the editor's appendix, with its narrative of Napoleon IIL’s 
gracious behaviour to the young friend of his uncle, cannot materially 
affect the grave political question whether the return of the Napoleons 
would be for the benefit of France. 

The Land Improver’s Pocket-Book. By John Ewart. (Lockwood and 
| Co.)—This is a compendious and handy little volume, in note-book 
| shape, consisting of formule, tables, and memoranda required in any 
| computation relating to the permanent improvement of landed pro- 
perty. The author intends it to supply the same portable reference to 
calculations required by land agents as that supplied by Molesworth’s 
books for the use of civil and mechanical engineers, by Hurst's books 
for architects, and many others. Mr. Ewart’s compilation seems to us 
to be admirably arranged, and can hardly fail to prove exceedingly 
useful to the class of professional men for whom it is intended. 

Little Lives and a Great Love. By Florence Welford. (Masters 
and Co.)—These stories are well meant, and the lessons they are 
intended to convey are good, sound, and useful. But the stories are 
nowhere in comparison with the sermons; and the language is very 
lessony, even when Rose’s adventures and Pheebe’s cat occupy the 
scene. We fear the young readers for whom these delicate and un- 
exceptionable literary dainties are provided will find them rather too: 
flavourless, and that they will be relegated to the nursery purgatorio of 
Sunday books. 
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Allen (J.B), An Elementary Latin Grammar, 12m0.,........+.:++...(Macmillan) 2/¢ 
Beeton's Men of the Age and Annals of the Time, 12mo. (Ward & Lock) 8/6 
Broad Shadows on Life's Pathway, cr 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Brock (Mrs. C.), Sanday Echoes, &c., 2nd Series, Church Catechism...(Seeley) 5/0 
Burke (Mrs.), Illustrated Language of Flowers, 18mo. (Routledge) 1/0 
Chute (C. W.), Equity under the Judicature Act, cr 8vo.. utterworths) 9/0 
Ciceronis Epistole Select, curante A. Watson, 12mo. ---(Macmillan) 4/0 
Columbus and his Times, 12m0.,...........:cecceseseeeeeeeeeeee (Kk. T.8) 16 
| Epiphanius, his Childhood and Youth, by Mossman, er 8vo...... (Hayes) 4/0 
| Giberne (A.), Not Forsaken, 12m0........sece-esseeseeees oo (Seeley) 2/6 
| Gleanings for Invalids,a Companion for the Sick Room, 1émo..,....(R. T. 8S.) 1/6 
Grueber (H. A.), Roman Medallions in the British Museum, roy 8vo (Pickering) 21/0 
Hachette’s French Reader, Modern Authors, vol 4, 12m0  ..........+« (Hachette) 2/0 
Halliwell (J. O.), Nursery Rhymes of England, 12mo...............(Warne & Co.) 10 
Home, Sweet Home, 18mo ..... erccvecscecosonscococonescocestooscoonoescocveccostoses (KR. T.8) 10 
How to Make a Picture-Book, 410  .,...0000-csesecessesesesenes - (Ward & Lock) 1 
Kingsley (Chas.), David, Five Sermons, 12mo «e(Macmillan) 24 
Kingston (W. H.), Tales of the Sea, 12m0 .,........c0cccesssesseceseves (Gall & Inglis) 2/6 
Lordan (C. L.), Of Certain English Surnames and their Odd Phases (Houlston) 1/6 
Lowe (E. C.), English Primer, 12mo (Parker & Co.) 2/6 
Macaulay (Lord), Selected Essays and Miscellaneous Writings ...(Routledge) 2/6 
Malton (Capt. C. D.), Duties of Officers & Markers in Battalion (Clowes & Son) 1/0 
Malton (Capt. C. D.), Elementary Drill, 32mo, 1/6; Brigade Drill (Clowes& Son) 2/4 
| Malton (Capt. C. D.), Key to Queen's Regulations, 32mo .........(Clowes & Son) 2/0 
Morris (R.), Elementary Lessons in Historical English Grammar (Macmillan) 2/6 
Murray (C. O.), Merry Elves, or Little Adventurers in Fairy Land...... (Seeley) 34 
Muter (J.), Introduction to Pharmaceutical and Medical Chemistry (Simpkin) 150 
Nunn (T. J.), First Latin Reader, 12m0  .......c.s00s00.0000 mouneveaeenl (Macmillan) 2/0 
Oke (G. C.), Lawe as to Licensing Inns, &c., by Glen, cr Svo_ ...(Butterworths) 10/0 
Pike (G. D.), The Singing Campaign for £10,000 ,,, ..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
RE a Eee ee (Seeley) 5/0 
Pussy’s Picture-Book, feap 4to - cece (Routledge) 2/0 
Sargent (G. E.), An Old Sailor's Story, Cr 8V0...........ccseeersseneeeeeeseess (R.T.8) 246 
Scholastic Reading-Book, Standards 5 & 6, er Svo........ (Stewart) 1/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Woodstock, feap &vo ....... --(Black) 16 
Sea Breezes, by Author of Knights of the Frozen Sea, cr 8vo «»(Seeley) 3/6 
Short (W. F.), Christ's Soldiers,—Sermons at Woolwich (Parker & Co.) 5/0 
Silverton (E. J.), The Humorous Parson, fap 8V0....ccceccceeeeeeeeeseee (Dickinson) 1/0 
| Smith (J. W.), Manual of Common Law, 12mo....... ...(Stevens & Sons) 14/0 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 12mo.. ‘ ++-+-(Routledge) 2/6 
Thomas (D. R.), History of the Diocese of St. Asa rker & Co.) 37/6 
Travellers’ Tales, by Author of Busy Bee, cr 8vo ... ..(Seeley) 3/ 
Verdi, Ernani, roy 8vo . ..(Novello) 2/6 
Whedon (D. D.), Popular Com. on SS, Luke and John... rd Stoughton) 5/0 
Wight (J.), Mornings at Bow Street, illustrated by Cruikshank ...... (Routledge) 2/0 
| Yeames (J.), Homely Homilies, or Plain Talk for Plain Folk, 12mo (Longley) 1/0 
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INCHLEY, N.—TO BE LET, on the Friern Park Estate, 
near Torrington Park, a capital and convenient double-fronted 10-roomed 
Villa, in a private thoroughfare, picturesquely situated in a rural position, lovely 
and notedly healthy situation, fit for immediate occupation. Good water, gas laid 
on, easy access to City and West End, being within afew minutes’ walk of railway- 
station.—Rent and taxes moderate, and rent-free to Michaelmas.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had on application to Mr.Stone, 9 Junction Road, Upper Holloway, 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. (Founded 1836.) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


TRUSTEES. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery, 


GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., MP. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DoMvILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








QO? HOVE - HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 
after the Six Weeks’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having his house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and the repairing and 
decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 
has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 
attached to it. 


R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for 
the ENTRANOE EXAMINATION to the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, 120 guineas a year. 
Address, Beomond, Chertsey. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The next SESSION will commence on the 
6th of October. Prospectuses of the several Depart- 
ments of the Day Classes, Evening Classes, and 
Medical School, and also of Scholarships and Entrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Rev. R. V. 
FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., late Head Master 
of the Preparatory School, Rossall, and formerly 
Scholar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
ineas. The House faces the sea. There is a good 
layground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop of 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfield, the Head Master of 
Bossall, &c. 
Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


EDFORD COLLEGE. 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
Late 48 and 49 Bedford Square. 

The SESSION 1874-75 will begin THURSDAY, 
October 15. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
their names to the Secretary before September 20. 

Prospectuses at 48 Bedford Square. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund offer a SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 a 
year for 3 years, to be competed for at the University 
of Londou General Examination of Women, in May, 














1875. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 a year for 3 
years, is offered to the Candidate who shall pass best 
in the College Entrance Examination in June, 1875, 
The Scholar will be required to read for a Degree 
Certificate. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in OCTOBER, 

Forms of entry and further information may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W. 

OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

During the Twenty-fourth Session, 1874-75, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given:— 

1, Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
4. Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smsth, M.A., 

Mining. 5 F.R.S., Chairman. 

. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J.H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance; or two annual pay- 
ments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

cience Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 


London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEES, Registrar. 
Notg.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the instruction in Chemistry, 
Physics, Applied Mechanics, and Natural History will 
‘be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington 
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\ R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
p NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


| 8 ae VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The Slade Professor, E. J. POYNTER, Esq., A.R.A., 
will deliver an Introductory LECTURE, open to the 
Public, at 4.30 p.m., on Monday, October 5. 

The Classes for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture 
will begin on the following morning at 9.30, 

The late Mr. Felix Slade by his Will founded Six 
Scholarships of £50 perannum each, tenable for Three 
Years, by Students of the College, for Proficiency in 
Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture, 

Two of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1875, 
the Competition for which will be limited to those 
who enter the Fine-Art Classes before November 16 
next, and whose age on June 5, 1875, will not be more 
than Nineteen Years. Ladies as well as Gentlemen 
are eligible to Slade Scholarships. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting 
Fees, Times of Class Meetings, the Regulations relating 
to the Slade Scholarships and Prizes, with other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained, on application at the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1874. 

NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor, E. 8S. BEEsLy, M.A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice - Principal and Mathematical Tutor, J. J. 
WALKER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall and reside under collegiate discipline. Some 
of the sets of rooms are now vacant, at rents varying 
from £12 to £48 for the Session. Satisfactory references 
will be required by the Principal from all Gentlemen 
desiring to be admitted into the Hall. 

The HALL will REOPEN on the 5th of OCTOBER 
next, the day on which the Session of the Faculties of 
Arts and Laws and of Science will begin at University 
College, in close proximity to which it is situated. 

Scholarships—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 
per annum each, tenable for three years by students 
residing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to 
the candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Prospectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on written application, addressed to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 

September, 1874. 


yy ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIO 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


"_T* - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 











HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and aatien Warehousemen, and 
others. 





M APPIN and WEBB’'S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion: 

House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 

I} Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

are guaranteed to be of the highest possib 

ear: 77, and 78 Oxford Stree, Wen 
nd, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. ’ 








M4 PPIN and WEBB'S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1 2, 

4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10'10s, £13 
12s, £19 53.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. . 


APPIN and WEBB'S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


| tt ee and WEBB’S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘*Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


M 4-22.12 and WEBB, 
Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 
76, 77,and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 


Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


” adie #2. and WEBB’'S 

i RACING COMPANIONS, 

Sherry Flasks, L h Basket h 
Cases, Oak Champagne Buckets, Cham: 
Knives.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


APPIN and WEBB'S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
42s. 
a BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 
Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 
of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 
materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 
in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 21s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


WOR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance ot 
configuration. Promenade and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL 8 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 


7 
UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mouru- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
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CARSON’S PAINT 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
woopD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupgaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY ALL DEAT ORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


ht of the Laundress, 
eee The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 








SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 


Sold by all Grocers 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.O. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per*pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d ; 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
& perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
Sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists, 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
108 6d, sent for stamps.—AIEX. ROSS, 248 High 
olborn, London; and all Chemists. 

OSE 
contriv; 

hour daily, 
member consists, tha 
Bhaped to perfection. 
without 




















MACHIN E.—This is a 
ance which, applied to the Nose for an 
80 directs the s ft cartilage of which the 
t an ill-formed nose is quickly 
; Any one can use it, and 
pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 


ILLIAM S& BURTON, 
General faye | Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 
| Table Cutlery. 
Baths and Toilet Ware. 
| Beddingand Bed Hangings 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Dining and Drawing-room 


Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers. 
Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimneypieces. 


Kitchen Ranges. Furniture. 

Lamps and Gaseliers. Chimney and Pier Glasses. 
Tea Trays. Turnery Goods. 

Urns and Kettles. Kitchen Utensil 

Clocks and Candelabra, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3&4 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most Sunane eee of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. LLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery atecmeallGzed rete, 00000 
eae an's. LL.WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in —— to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 


Strand, WC. 


URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold every where, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 





EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
oe the appetite and aids digestion. 

unrivalled for piqaancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wa Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries {TON J. BROOMFIELD. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CQO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©O. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 .., £5,486,749 
Income for the past year ose one wo 
Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the office. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
} towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











goret. TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 


Provide against these losses hy a Policy of the 








Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | 





used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 

ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES | 

Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 

Hundred Years, at | 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. | 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | 

BURGESS and SON’S.” | 





McCALL’'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-lb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. | 
“Met with universal approval. "—TZimes, April 28, 1874. | 
and 


iH 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 











OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Inxpigesti0n. 

—How much thought has been bestowed, and 
what ponderous volumes have been written, upon this 
plague of every household, which is with certsinty and 
safety dispelled, without fear of relapse, by a course of 
this purifying, soothing, and tonic medicine, It acts 
directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels—more 
indirectly, though not less effectively, on the brain, 
nerves, vessels, and glands, and commands such 
order throughout the entire system that harmony 
dwells between each organ and its functions. Dys- 
pepsia need no longer be the bugbear of the public, 
since Holloway's Pills are fully competent to subdue 
the most chronic and distressing cases of impaired 
digestion, and to restore the miserable sufferer to 
health, strength, and cheerfulness. 





Of all Grocers and Italian Wareh " 
Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession fur Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperien¢ for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. | 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 








| 
| 
| 
| 





ROSS, 248 
two stamp 


High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
8. 


the world. 








MRS. S&S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépit, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and: 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing thoss oful 

excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. ay be 

rocured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

Eiy—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 
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FIVE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. In 8 vols. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Rosa 


Noel.” In 3 vols. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
STUDENT'S MANUALS, 


A Series of Historical Class-books fo 


. r advane 
Scholars, ed 


“The ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited for the most 
part by Dr. WM. SMITH, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as 
educational works, While there is an utter absence 
of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an Opportunity of directing 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, Authoress of the attention of teachers to these admirable school- 


“ Flirts and Flirts,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, to which is added “ MY 


BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR.” By SypNey Mostyy, Author of “ The Surgeon's Secret.” In 3 vols. 


ELVIRA, Lady CASTERTON. From the Swedish of M. 


S. SCHWARTZ, by ANNIE Woop. In 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition (the Nineteenth). 
WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS. 
Will be ready in a few days. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


E ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. and its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 


London: J. RusseLt Suirn, 36 Soho Square. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. — ——- - 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols,, 21s. Now ready, Svo, 5s. 
Tue Tres.—** A Rose in June’ is as prettyasits PYRAGMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
title. The story is one of the best and most touching k of the HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. pRAYER, from Manuscript Sources (Bishop Sanderson 


Oliphant.” 
: ; D.D., Bishop of Chester. 
Old Myddelton N) Money. By JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 
MAry Cecu Hay, Author of “ Victor and Van- Se ee Se eee 
qnished.” 3 vols, Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 


‘ : TRRVOMS PYITAUST 

Frances. By Mortimer Colims, Qe cet be ke with Otermatons on 

a an 2 " 3 seases Induced by it, ‘ n 

Author of * Marquis and Merchant, &e. vole. the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 

Tue Tirmes.—“ ‘Frances’ is decidedly interesting: | the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 

the style is crisp and racy, keeping the reader pleased | Neryous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
as well as amused throughout. | ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


— 





TO INVESTORS. 


INVESTMENTS—SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


SEPTEMBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It isa valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.0. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E J S. A.D. 1700. 





and Bishop Wren). Edited by WILLIAM JACOBSON, | 


books."—TZhe Museum, 


The STUDENT'S HUME. A History of 
England, from the Earliest Times tothe Revolutio 
in 1688. By Davip Home. Incorporating the 
Cocrections and Researches of recent Historia: + 
and continued to 1863. With 70 Woodcuts. Post 
Svo, 7s 6d. i 

*,* Questions on the “ Student's Hume,” 12mo, 2s, 


The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL 

nota 8 of ENGLAND. From the Accession of 
enry VIL. to the Death of George II. ‘ 

Haitsm, LL.D. Post 8vo, 73 6de et eet 


‘The STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE 


DURING the MIDDLE AGES. By Hey 
HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. . _ 


|The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
| 
| 





From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Second Empire, 1852. With Notes and IIlus- 


trations on the Institutions of the Country, By 
Rev. W. H. Jervis, M.A. With Woodcuts, Post 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


|The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY of 


the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia ianenaee 
Pheenicia. By Purure Suirn, B.A. With 70 
Woodcuts, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


‘The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

| With Chapters on the History of Literatare and 

| Art. By Wat. Sarr, D.C.L. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on the ‘Student's Greece.” 12mo, 2s. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. With Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Dean LippgeLt. With 80 
| Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


|The STUDENT'S GIBBON. An Epitome 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. Incor- 
porating the Researches of recent Historians, 
With 200 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. From the Creation of the World to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. With an In- 
troduction to the Books of the Old Testament. 
By Puivip Suirn, B.A. With 40 Mapsand Wood- 
cuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. With an Introduction, containing the 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments. By 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 30 Maps and Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BevAN, MA. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and De- 
scriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A, With 120 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENG- 
———— By Gorge P. MARSH. Post 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo, 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. 
By Txos. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGCE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, [vory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FEenpERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForkKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. ,Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 

»  SPooNs, 24s to 40s; - 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PArreR MAcné TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 565, 95s. | BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24. CornIcES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisuH COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. | GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
~ a og ee F.B.S. With 600 Wood- 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 





ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

* Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
LAmps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | KitcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BrONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. TURNERY GoopDs, BRUSHES, MATs, &e. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. | 
CLooKs—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, | 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. | 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 


Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, adapted 
to the Present State of the Law. By R. MALCOLM 
Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 78 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 
S of Divine Revelation. The Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with Addi- 
tions. 

e ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of 
The wrteim end fedicial in tone, fully acquainted with the facts of the case, 
< d scrupulously exact in stating the arguments of adversaries, no more formid- 
sble assailant of orthodoxy could well be imagined. Whenever the history of 
Christian theology in the nineteenth century shall be written, a place of honour 
qwill belong to the anonymous author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ "— Westminster 
Review. 


“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work......This is the belief 
rding the supernatural character of the events narrated in the Christian 
Sreptures) which we desire to commend to the reader's consideration, and we are 
Jad to have so good an excuse for doing 80 as is afforded by the masterly examina- 
a of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures contained in 
these volumes. So far as we know, it is an unparalleled specimen in the English 
language. It might have been a little condensed, but when we have said this 
much, we bave only unmixed praise for the literary workmanship of this part of 
the yolume....+. The account given of the early Christian writers is a full mine of 
information on this subject, alloyed indeed with no small prejudice, yet so wonder- 
fully faithful and comprehensive, that any error may be detected by the light of 
the writer's own searching and scholarly criticism."—Spectator. 

“The book proceeds from @ man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose 
discussions are conducted in a judicial method. He writes like an earnest seeker 
after truth, looking around at all particulars pertaining to his inquiries, and 
following up every question to its proper end. We have been struck with his 
complete mastery of the literature. He knows well all German and Dutch books 
relating to the criticism of the New Testament, as wellas the English ones. His 
scholarship, indeed, is apparent throughout......Along with a wide and minute 
scholarship, the unknown writer shows great acuteness. He has the critical 
faculty in union with a calm spirit. Reverent withal, his volumes bespeak the 
serious notice of every one concerned about the records of religion. "—Acheneuin, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt ; post free, 3s 10d. 
ARTHOLOMEW FAIR. Its Complete History, from the 
Time of Rayer, A.D, 1120, down to the Last Time it was Proclaimed, in 1855, 
By HENRY MORLEY, with Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood. 
Uniform with the above, same price. 
PEPYS'S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
ABBEYS, CASTLES, &c., of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
The BOOK of AUTHORS. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
GIBBON’'S DECLINE and FALL of ROME. 3 vols. 
A Full List of the Series (25 Volumes) can be had on application. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





AUNT LOUISA’'S NEW FIVE-SHILLING VOLUME. 
In demy 4to, cloth gilt, post free, 5s 6d. 
UNT LOUISA’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, with 24 
Original Plates, of the most prominent and popular Specimens of the Gardens, 
printed in Colours by Kronheim, and descriptive Letterpress. 
“It would be impossible to place natural history before the youthful mind in a 
more attractive manner.” —Court Journal, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


The TOY BOOK of the SEASON. 
In demy 4to, price 1s, or mounted on linen, 2s, postage 2d. 
FROG HE WOULD A WOOING GO. Splendidly 
printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers, from Original Designs, with Letter- 
press Rhymes and Musical Accompaniments. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 








72 CITY, 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,’ “Justa Woman,” “Woman's Wrong,” 
ec. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have read 
the last page of the third volume."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


MARY GRAINGER. By George Leigh. 2 


vols., 21s. 
“A very remarkable, a wholly exceptional book. 
to end: it is full of indubitable power.”—Sco(sman. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- 
GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“A very amusing novel,.”—Scotsman. 


OVER the FURZE. Rosa Mackenzie 


Kert_e, Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert 


GrirriTus, LL.D. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 


DesPakD, the popular Author of “ Chaste as Ice, Pure as Suow.” 3 vols, 31s 6d. 
“ A well-written story, and one in which the interest never flags. The plot is 
admirably contrived, and the characters well portrayed.""—John Bull, 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 





It is original from beginning 


J. 


HINDLEY. 2 yols., 21s [Now ready. 
HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 
3 vols., 3ls 6d. [Just ready, 
The ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGHIN, 
M.P.: a Story of Home Rule; and The DE BURGHOS: a Romance. By W. R. 
ANCKETILL. 1 vol, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. (Just ready, 


HILDA and I. ByMrs. Winchcombe Hartley. 


2 vols., 21s. (Just ready, 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Taylor. 


vols., 2is. (Just ready. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


BENEDICT, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &e. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
> (/ust ready, 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER Stus SOUTHWELL. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 
[Just ready. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








i tes TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 

On Monday. and during the week, AMY ROBSART. Mr. Creswick, Mesers. H. 
Sinclair, W. Terriss, R. Dolman, ¥. Charles. Brittain Wright, &c.; Miss Wallis, 
Mesdames E, Stuart, C. Jecks. D'Arcy, and K. Vaughan. ‘To conclude with the 
Opening of the Pantomime of JACK-IN-THE-BOX. Doors open at 6.30, commence 
at7. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. 





OLYTECHNIC.—ZITELLA, an Old Friend in a New 
Dress; or, the Sisters, the Supper, and the Shoe (a new Eccentricity, 
written by Dr. Croft), given by Mr. Seymour Smith, twice daily, at 4 and 9.—A 


RUN DOWN the THAMBS, by Mr. King, at 2 and 8—The GIANT PLATE 
Open 12 and 7. Admis- 





MACHINE, 3 and 7.30, daily —Many other attractions. 
sion 1s. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1874. No. DCCVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
 ~ . <sanamaae A TALB OF THE SouTH DowNs.— 
‘art 7. 
THE GREEK Foor. 
THE DisAPPpoINTING Boy. 
PILCHARDS AND PILCHARD-CATCHERS. 
‘THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER.— i 
Part 9. DORFF. 12mo, price 7s. 
To CHARLES SuMNER: IN MemortAM. By W. W. Story. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES—VI. Diplomatic Privileges. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH RBADERS. 


Wx. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


price 7s, cloth. 


SPANISH SYSTEMS. 
Price 7s each, cloth. 





By the Author of “The Life and Times of Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia,” illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 

ADAPTED to the FRENCH. 
DORFF. 8vo, New Edition, price 12s, cloth, A SCHOOL 
EDITION, 12mo, price 6s 6d, cloth. 

ADAPTED to the SPANISH. By Dr. H.G, OLLEN- 
DORFF. 8vo, New Edition, price 12s, cloth. 

ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. 
New School Edition. 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN. New School Edition, 


KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and 
Prepared by the 


London: WHrItraker and Co., and DuLav and Co.; 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 


The BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STU DENT. 

or Dr. 2.6.0 NEW EDITIONS, REDUCED in PRICE. 

r. H. G. OLLEN- Oi et ditt ie ian — 
y Plcgen's COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES; adapted to the English Student. With 
great Additions and Improvements. By C. A. FEILrnae, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEMMANN, 
Professor of German at the London University Col- 
lege; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, price 

21s, cloth. 
Also, 


An ABRIDGEMENT of the SAME, for younger 
Students, Travellers, &. By J. OXenrorp and O. A. 
Feitine. Royal 18mo, price 6s, strongly bound. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., DuLAU and Co., and 


By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 


Author. 





UEEN BERTHA (OUR FIRST 
CHRISTIAN QUEEN) and her TIMES. 
By E. H. Hupson. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


LOGUE of MODERN 





cation. 


\ ESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
i to call the attention of all persons engaged in 
Tuition and the Bookselling Trade to their CATA- 
and APPROVED 
TIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for distribution, 
and which they will be happy to forward on appli- 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


D. Nutr. 








| Price One Shilling, Picture Cover; post free, 1s 2d. 
CRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
for SEPTEMBER. Part V. Fully Illustrated. 


CONTENTS.—The Great South—Our New Normal 
College—A Malay Sailor Running a Muck—The Pep- 


EDUOA- 








OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


85 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1962, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


MPROVED 


and ECONOMIC 

COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 
holds when fairly tried. 


r-Pot Woman—The Visit—Katherine Earle—In an 
or: Poem—Wan Lee, the Pagan: Bret Harte—The 
Touch-Stone—Mellow England—Mortality Puffs—Old- 
Time Music: In the Barn—Philip’s Friend, Kate— 
Gastric Literature—Peter, the Parson—Ordronnaux— 
Musa Pedestris—Topics of the Time—The Old Cabinet 
—Home and Society—Culture and Progress—Nature 


In- 








variably adopted in h 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. simile across label. 





CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
el 


and Science, &c., &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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TAT'PO AND AVINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


Lease r Yor Lov s, 


By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., &c., 


In 3 yolumes crown 8yo, will be ready at all the Libraries on the 15th inst. 





QUIDA’S NOVELS.—UNIFORM EDITION.| 


Each completé in One Volume. 
CROWN 8y0, CLOTH EXTRA, GILT, PRICE 5s. 


PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
IDALIA: a Romance. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. ) 2 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | Py ZZ 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. ‘. 
; TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. 
* A ’ STROH MORE; or, Wrought by his Own Hand. 
‘af WELD in BONDAGE;; or, Granville de Vigne. 
VebhgesE ri. _ 
TWO LITTEE WORPEN SHOES. 
pha 


MR. SWINEUAME'S WORKS. 


THE SEVOND EDITION OF 
Be FT awe k LL 


In crown Syvo, pp. 540, price 12s 6d, is VOW READY, 





MR. SWINBURNE’S OTHER WORKS. 
CHASTELARD : a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
NOTES on ** POEMS and BALLADS,” and on & 


8yo, Is. 
The QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Fceap. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. With Fac-simile Paintings. S8vo, 16s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8yo, 2s 6d. 
ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIC. 8vo, 1s. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 





UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—AIll 
AUTHORS desirous of bringing their Works under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal Educational Estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, 
all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 








HE NEW BUILDINGS on the HOLBORN VIADUCT,.— 

For View and Plans see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d— 

Also View of Vase for French Opera—The Ancient Work of the Coppersmith— 

Public Buildings Abroad—New Schools—Jottings from Belfast—On Furniture, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 
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CHEAPER EDITION.—TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


Now ready, with about 399 Wood Engravings, imperial 16mo, cl 
7s 6d; or half-bound fa'calf. 103 64.” 1° Ped edges, 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the Words are traced 
to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning iuserted, and the othe 

Meanings given fully, according to the best Usage. By JoaN OciLyre LL D. 
Editor of the “ Imperial” and “Comprehensive " Dictionaries, a 


“ This is the best etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass." —Spectator. 





Rp aus 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. Xt wt Hs 


’ 

Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory 

For the Use of Schools and Families. Abridged from the “ Student's Dic- 

tionary,” by the Author, ; } 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a tamniliarity with 

the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time, a sound 
discretion in traeipg the origin of words."—Athenwum. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s, ™~ 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises .* 


in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic 
Differences, and Latin Style. By the Rey. IsLAY BuRNs, D.D. Revised by 
the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer,” and other distinguished 
Teachers. 

‘The learner who once begins it will scarcely need any other book in order to 
proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin prose composition.”—Quarterly 
Journal of Education, 

The KEY upplied to Teachers only. 

woe 7 


A 


Illust y mo Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied 
5 ly & Se of Problems, Medium 8yo, cloth, 18s. 


’ 
L’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

an ElemeYrfary tise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 

by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 

Queen’ fast. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part II, HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it formsa 
model work for a class in experimental physics.” —Saturday Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


HENRY S. KING AND CO,’S LIST. 


The ASHANTEE WAR: a Popular Narrative. By the 


“ DaILy News'” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. Crown 8Syo, cloth, 6s. 


J , 
The STRAITS of MALACCA. — 
HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autobiography of a Malay, 


between the Years 1808 and 1843, containing Sketches of Men and Events 
connected with the English Settlements in the Straits of Malacca during 
that period. Translated by J. T. THoMmsoN, F.R.G.S8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


MEDICAL GUIDE for ANGLOINDIANS. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preserva- 
tion and Regulation of their Health. With a Supplement on the Manage- 
ment of Children in India during Infancy and Childhood. By RB. S. Main, 
M.D., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, just published, 
The SCIENCE of LAW. By Sheldon Amos, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Much would remain unsaid, though we discussed the author's very 
interesting volume at far greater length; but this we can say, that it does 
‘open out to novices an unsuspected region of interest,’ and that we hope, 
with Mr. Amos, it will ‘ whet their curiosity and stimulate them to further 
research,’ "—Law Times. 


SECOND EDITION, just out. 


On BUILDING CONTRACTS. A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Building-Owners. By EDWARD JENKINS, Esq, 
M.P.,and JouHN RayMoND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“As to the style of the work, it is just what a legal handbook should be, 
soosee WO Warmly recommend it to our readers. '—Architect. * 


SECOND EDITION, just_published. ; 
The DISCIPLES. A Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton King, 


Author of ‘“Aspromonte, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt top, 7s 6d. 


AN OLD LEGEND of S. PAUL’S. By the Rev. George 


BROADLEY Howarp. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, just out. . 
The HIGHER LIFE; its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 


By JAMES BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL FUNCTION of a PRESBYTER in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By JouHn NotreGe, A.M.,, for fifty-four years @ 
Presbyter in “ that Pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church Established in this Kingdom.’ Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL, at all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. ws 
WOMAN’S a RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. By Philip 
IL. 


SHELDON, Author of “ When George was King.” 





Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








Lonpon : Printed by Joun CAMPBFLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 5, 1874. 
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